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SOME FORGOTTEN LETTERS OF VOLTAIRE 


A MS.' which originally belonged to Beuchot and which is now 
at the Bibliothéque Nationale seems not to have received adequate 
attention from either Beuchot or later editors and bibliographers 
of Voltaire’s works. The title upon the back of the MS.: A. 
Beuchot: Matériaux pour son édition de Voltaire would easily lead 
one to believe that all of this material entered into the Lefévre 
1834 edition of the @uvres complétes. But even a cursory ex- 
amination of the MS. disproves such an assumption. Evidently, 
this material was assembled after Beuchot’s edition, not before. 
The indefatigable student of Voltaire would not accept his own 
edition as definitive. He chose rather to correct and enlarge it with 
documents which he continued to assemble, but which unfortu- 
nately he had no opportunity to use. Moreover, these corrections 
and enlargements found their way only imperfectly into the Huvres 
completes by later editors, including Moland. 

The MS. contains three different kinds of material. The first 
part consists of documents concerning the Arouet family copied 
from the registers of the churches. These documents are (1) Acte 
de baptéme de F.-M. Arouet,? (2) Acte de baptéme de Robert 
Arouet, (3) Mort de Marguerite Cathérine Arouet,® (4) Mort de 
Pierre-Frangois Mignot,* (5) Acte de baptéme d’Alexandre Jean 


1See Omont, N. Ac. Fr. 11776. Papiers de A. J. Q. Beuchot pour son 
édition des @uvres de Voltaire. 

On y remarque des lettres autographes des fréres Cramer, de Mme 
Denis, de Voltaire, Malesherbes, etc., et des copies de lettres de Voltaire, 
Malesherbes, Fréron, Schoepflin, Mme d’Epinay, etc. 

xvitie et 8. Pap. 217 fauillets, montés in-4°. Demic-rel. 

* Published both in Beuchot and Moland, 1, 294. 

* Saint-Paul 1726. 

‘Saint-Paul 1740. 
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Mignot,® (6) Acte de baptéme d’Armand Francois Arouet (1684), 
(7) Acte de mariage de Frangois Arouet et Marguerite Daumard 
(1683),®° (8) Acte de baptéme de Marguerite Cathérine Arouet 
(1686), and (9) Acte de baptéme d’Armand Arouet (1685— 
cérémonies). A second part consists of corrections, additional 
references, and sometimes variants. Thus folio 51 of the MS. 
reads: * 


XXXvir, p. 494, 1.19. Aprés le vers ami redouté 
il en manque trois. Les voici: 
détestable guide 
D’un amour qu’Ovide 
N’a jamais chanté. 


Folio 52 reads: ® 


XXXVII, p. 496, 1. 27: 
Un Catalan subtil s’il en fut onc 


Se confessait d’avoir fait sa conquéte 

D’un léopard: “Eh! comment fis-tu done?” 
Dit le frater.—‘ Parbleu, je mis la béte 
Dans une tonne, et 1a je lui fis féte. 

Tirant sa queue & travers le boudon.”— 
“Homme de bien, lui dit frére Fredon, 

Tu m’apprends 1a chose trés profitable: 

Car l’autre jour, exigeant pareil don, 

Un simple chat me fit un mal de diable.” 


Voy: Légende joyeuse, Londres, Pyne, 1751, in-12, p. 69. 
A correction of a more important nature can be found on folio 54: ® 


LI, 39. 

L’original de cette lettre était, en 1835, en la possession de M. de Cha- 
teaugiron, pair de France. 

... @un alambic dans votre laboratoire et que vous serez tenté... 

Entre Humbert et Despréaux. 

renvoyez-le-moi par le premier ordinaire avec les notes. 

... Vous et moi, et faites-moi réponse bien vite 

Je suis avec un dévouement infini, .. . 

Arouet. 


A Sully, ce 20 juillet, 1717. 
Je reléve ces variantes d’aprés une copie. 


5 Saint-Paul 1725. 
* Published by Moland 1, 293. 

™ This correction has not been made in Moland. 

® Omitted also in Moland. 

* This letter is published in Moland under the date 1716. The variants 
have not been utilized. 
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Finally a third part consists of letters of Voltaire, Fréron, 
Malesherbes, Cramer, Mme Denis and others. These letters fall 
under three distinct headings. One group was evidently assembled 
or copied from originals by Beuchot for the purpose of clarifying 
the relationship of Voltaire with Malesherbes. Thus two letters of 
Cramer to Malesherbes solicit permission for the publication of the 
@uvres completes and their entry into France, a letter of Mme Denis 
to Malesherbes concerns the publication of the Pzcelle, and there is 
a series of letters between Voltaire and Malesherbes dealing either 
with the publication or distribution of the Siécle de Louis XIV, the 
Essai sur les meurs, and the Précis du siécle de Louis XV. Some 
of the letters are originals, but a considerable number are copies 
made from MS. N. Ac. Fr. 3344. The Cramer letters, Mme 
Denis’ letter, and the Malesherbes replies to Cramer, Mme Denis, 
and Voltaire have never been included in the Correspondance. 
But it seems none the less to have been the intention of Beuchot to 
incorporate them in a later edition. A second group of these letters 
concerns the presentation of L’Ecossaise and Fréron’s articles in 
the Année littéraire dealing with the performance. All are copies 
by Beuchot of the originals which are now in F. Fr. 22191. A 
third and last group consists either of original Voltaire letters or 
copies of originals made by Beuchot. 

Thirty-six letters in the MS. are by Voltaire. Of the thirty-six, 
twenty-one *° have found their way through Beuchot or other 
editors into the Moland. Portions of another (Voltaire to Male- 
sherbes, June 13, 1752) have been printed in Cornou, Elie Fréron, 
and in Ftudes for 1922.11 The remaining fourteen seem to have 
remained unnoticed, since they are not printed in either Beuchot 
or Moland. Moreover, they are neither mentioned in Bengesco,’* 
in Miss Barr’s excellent bibliography,’* nor in the bibliographies 
of ZRPh. and RHL. Of the fourteen letters, two are addressed to 
La Tour (one undated and one of Feb. 18, 1743), three to Male- 


1° These letters are Nos. 177, 1059, 1911, 1917, 2498, 2673, 2678, 2689, 
2699, 2702, 2726, 2729, 2747, 2761, 2763, 3533, 3952, 5861, 9317, 9884, in 
Moland, and Moland xxv, 436. 

11Cornou (95-97) and Htudes (577) cited portions of this letter from 
D’Hémery’s Journal, N. Ac. Fr. 3531. The copy of D’Hémery was both 
defective and incomplete. 

12 Voltaire, Bibliographie de ses ceuvres, Vol. II, 1889. 

18 4 Bibliography of Writings on Voltaire (1825-1925), N. Y. C., 1929. 
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sherbes (Dec. 21, 1751; Jan. 18, 1752; April 10, 1752) ; four to 
Grimm (Oct. 22, 1759; June 27, 1760; July 14, 1760; Oct. 29, 
1760) ; one to Spallanzani (Feb. 17, 1766); one written in Italian 
to an unknown correspondent (Oct., 1766); one to M. Bachelier 
(May 9, 1769); one to an unknown correspondent (March 29, 
1769) ; and one to Mme la Duchesse d’Aiguillon (Aug. 3, 1771). 


Princeton University Tra O. WADE 
I. A M. de la Tour.** 

Mon cher Apelle, si vous devez braler votre maison, ¢c’est parce qu’elle n’est 
pas digne de vous. Si j’avais une de ces brochures, je vous l’enverrais sur 
le champ. Je vais en faire venir; je vous les porterai. Je suis enchanté 
que vous aimiez un peu la physique; Vous avez raison; celui qui embellit 
la nature doit la connaitre. Je vous embrasse, mon cher la Tour sans 
cérémonie. Elles ne sont pas faites pour ceux qui cultivent les arts. 


Il. A M. de la Tour, peintre.*® 
[18 février, 1743] *¢ 
Ce Samedi. 

M. de Voltaire arrive de la campagne et part pour Versailles; il prie 
M. de la Tour de vouloir bien venir entendre lundi le discours qui sera 
prononcé & la Comédie frangaise avant la représentation de Mérope. I 
devrait bien y amener M. le Moine.*” Il y sera un peu question des 
Apelle et des Phidias. 


Ill. A M. de Malesherbes.* 
Berlin 21 Xbre [1751]. 
Monsieur, 
Sur les nouvelles publiques qui ont redoublé la crainte ot j’étais 
touchant l’état de Mr de la Reiniére,1® permettez que j’aye Vhonneur de 
vous témoigner ma sensibilité pour vous et pour lui. Quelque chose qui 


14N. Ac. Fr. 11776, f. 214. Copy. Maurice-Quentin de la Tour, portrait 

painter (1704-1788). His portrait of Voltaire is one of his most renowned 

paintings. Moland gives only one letter of Voltaire to La Tour, No. 946. 
18N. Ac. Fr. 11776, f. 215. Copy. 

1°T have dated this note from the first presentation of Mérope, Feb. 20, 
1743. 

17 Lemoyne, French sculptor. Among his works are a bust of Fontenelle 
(1748) and a bust of Montesquieu. See R. Schneider, L’Art Frangais, dia- 
huitiéme siécle, 85-88. 

18N. Ac. Fr. 11776, f. 153. Autograph. Malesherbes, son of the 
Chancellor, was “directeur de la librairie.” Beuchot (Lv1, 476) published 
a note of Clogenson which stated that some letters addressed to Male- 
sherbes previous to July, 1754, had not been admitted to the Correspon- 
dance. See also Papiers De Cayrol, F. Fr. 12897, f. 220, where the same 
remark is made. a 
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soit arrivée, daignez croire qu’un homme de lettres ne peut que s’intéresser 
vivement & tout ce qui vous regarde. Personne ne contribue plus que 
vous monsieur & échauffer les sentiments qui m’attachent & ma patrie et 
je Vaimerai davantage tant que vous serez & la téte de la littérature. 

Madame Denis m’a écrit que vous trouviez bon que je prisse la liberté 
de vous adresser Monsieur un petit paquet pour elle. J’use de cette 
permission, si vous le trouvez bon, et je vous renouvelle au commencement 
de cette année, les assurances du respectueux attachement avec lequel 
je serai toute ma vie : 

Monsieur 
Votre trés humble et 
trés obéissant serviteur 
Voltaire. 
IV. A M. de Malesherbes.*° 
A Berlin 18 janvier 1752. 

Ce n’est pas seulement & Madame Denis,” c’est & vous, monsieur, que 
jadresse ce paquet. C’est en qualité de bon francais, et d’homme qui veut 
mériter votre estime que je soumets cet ouvrage ** & vos lumieres et que 
je le recommande & vos bontés. Je ne peux arréter en Allemagne le torrent 
qui m’entraine. Tout ce que j’ai pu faire c’est de mettre quelques cartons. 
Mais c’est ici en quelque facon un ouvrage nouveau par le grand nombre 
de changements que vous verrez d’un coup d’oeil si vos occupations vous 
le permettent. Ils sont tous dictés par l’amour de la vérité et de la 
patrie. Si malgré tous les soins que j’ai pris et aprés tant d’histoires 
dans les quelles on a voulu fiétrir Louis 14 et la nation, un ouvrage con- 
sacré & la gloire de l’un et de l’autre ne peut trouver grfice devant mes 
compatriotes, j’attendrai du temps la justice qu’on n’obtient guéres que 
de lui, et votre suffrage me tiendra lieu de la faveur de la plus part des 
hommes. J’aurais été plus digne de ce suffrage si j’avais pu achever 
le siécle de Louis 14 dans ma patrie, et si j’avais eu un peu de santé. 
Mais les persécutions des gens de lettres m’ont privé de l’une, et il y a 
longtemps que la nature m’a ravi l’autre. Mais les bontés d’un homme 
comme vous sont une grande consolation. 

Je vous suplie monsieur de vouloir bien remettre cet exemplaire & ma 
niéce, quand vous aurez eu le temps de le parcourir. Je vous demande 
trés humblement pardon de tant d’importunité. Vous étes accoutumé & 
celles des barbouilleurs de papier comme moi. Ils disent pour leur excuse 
que c’est envie de vous plaire. Je n’ai pas de meilleure excuse qu’eux. Je 
vous prie monsieur de recevoir avec vos bontés ordinaires mes libertés et 
mon respectueux attachement. 

Je me flatte que monsieur de la Reiniére aura entiérement recouvré sa 

santé. 


1° Grimod de la Reyniére, famous fermier-général and erstwhile Maecenas, 
was the father-in-law of Malesherbes. 

20N. Ac. Fr. 11776, f. 151-2. Autograph. 

*1See Moland XXXVII, 361. 22 Le Siecle de Louis XIV. 
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Vv. A M. de Malesherbes.”* 


Au Chateau de Potsdam. 
10 Avril 1752. 

Je suis obligé monsieur de grossir la foule des importuns qui peut-étre 
vous font trouver dans le gouvernement de la littérature moins d’agréments 
que cet employ n’en promet. Mais il faut que je vous demande tout le 
contraire de ce qu’on sollicite d’ordinaire auprés de vous. On vous pér- 
sécute monsieur pour des permissions de faire paraitre des livres et moi 
je vous demande en grace de vouloir bien employer toute votre autorité et 
celle de monsieur le Chancelier votre pére pour empécher que mon livre ne 
paraisse. Le Siécle de Louis 14 n’est encor digne ni de ce monarque ni de 
la nation, ni de vos bontés. L’édition qu’on a faite a Berlin n’est qu’un 
faible essay, dont je tire un trés grand fruit, celui de recevoir de tous 
eétés des remarques et des instructions utiles. Un tel ouvrage ne peut se 
perfectionner qu’avec du temps et des secours. J’ose done croire monsieur 
que vous rendrez service 4 la littérature & la vérité et & la patrie si vous 
voulez bien entrer dans mes sentiments, et deffendre absolument de tout 
libraire de faire entrer en France cet ouvrage informe. La méme raison 
qui m’empéche de livrer Rome sauvée ** & V’impression me fait désirer de 
supprimer le Siécle de Louis 14, C’est mon respect pour le public qui 
m’inspire cette juste sévérité pour moi-méme. Je voudrais n’avoir encor 
rien imprimé et je ne souhaiterais de la santé et de la vie que pour avoir 
le temps de corriger ce que j’ai pu faire de supportable. C’est bien dom- 
mage que les forces diminuent dans l’Age ot le gofit se perfectionne. Je 
ferai au moins ce que je pourrai et rien ne m’encouragera davantage dans 
ce dessein que la bonté que vous aurez monsieur de vous préter & mes 
vues. C’est une grace que je vous demande trés instamment. Si les 
libraires avaient déja fait venir des exemplaires avant la réception de ma 
lettre, je vous suplie monsieur de leur ordonner de les renvoyer. Je serai 
toute ma vie sensible 4 ce bon office. Je suis méme persuadé que tous ceux 
qui pense judicieusement en France me sauront gré du sacrifice que je fais, 
et surtout que vous approuverez ma conduite. Cette approbation est bien 
au-dessus du vain plaisir d’étre lu par la multitude. J’ai ’honneur d’étre 
monsieur avec la reconnaissance la plus vive et la plus respectueuse 

Votre trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur 

Voltaire. 


2°N. Ac. Fr. 11776, f. 158-9. Autograph. On April 15, [1752], Voltaire 
wrote to the Marquis de Thibouville: “J’ai écrit & M. de Malesherbes que 
je le suppliais trés instamment d’empécher que l’édition du Siécle de Louis 
XIV n’entrat dans Paris, parce que je ne trouve point cet ouvrage encore 
digne du monarque ni de la nation qui en est l’objet.” In a note to this 
passage, Beuchot (Lv1, 68) states: “La lettre n’est pas imprimée.” 
Moland (xxxvi1, 407) does not reproduce Beuchot’s statement although 
he does not print the letter. See also F. Fr. 12897, f. 220. 

** Presented Feb. 24, 1752. Printed circa July 25, 1752. See Moland, 
Xxxvit, 455. 
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VI. A M. de Malesherbes.?5 


Au Chateau de Potsdam. 
13 juin 1752. 
Monsieur, 


J’apprends que vous avez retiré la permission qu’avait un homme de 
lettres nommé je crois Fréron de publier toutes les semaines des nouvelles 
littéraires & Paris,*° et que c’est en punition de quelques calomnies qu’on 
dit qu’il a insérées contre moi dans ses feuilles périodiques. Tous les 
honnétes gens monsieur doivent vous avoir obligation d’arréter le cours 
de cette licence qui a longtemps déshonoré la littérature frangaise si res- 
pectable d’ailleurs et si réspectée dans l'Europe. Cette brutalité poussée 
impunément aux derniers excés et dont j’ai été si longtemps la victime a 
été en partie une des raisons qui m’ont fait quitter ma patrie. Je n’ai 
jamais vu l’auteur dont il est question ni 10 aucune de ses feuilles, mais on 
me mande que c’est un homme mal & son aise et chargé de plusieurs enfants 
qui ne vit que de son travail, et & qui le débit de ses feuilles produisait un 
petit revenu. Oserais-je monsieur ajouter aux remerciements que je vous dois 
sur la justice que vous avez faite, mes trés humbles priéres en faveur d’un 
homme de lettres qui se trouve 4 mon occasion dans un état malheureux. 
Il n’y a pas d’apparence qu’il abuse contre d’autres personnes de la per- 
mission que vous pourriez lui rendre. Le bon ordre que vous avez mis 
dans la librairie, et les bienséances dont cet auteur sentira sans doute le 
prix le contiendront dans les bornes d’une critique honnéte et permise. Je 
n’ai d’autre droit auprés de vous, monsieur, pour obtenir cette grice, que 
le mal qu’il m’a voulu faire et la bonté généreuse que vous avez eue de le 


reprimer; mais souffrez que j’ose emploier ces raisons-l4 méme pour vous 
supplier trés humblement de vouloir bien lui pardonner. Je vous aurai 


3°N. Ac. Fr. 11776, f. 160. This letter has already been published in 
part in Cornou, Trente années de luttes philosophiques—EHlie Fréron, pp. 
95-97. Another portion was published in Htudes, 1922, p. 577. Since both 
portions were published from D’Hémery’s Journal and are somewhat defec- 
tive, I reproduce the whole letter here. This letter has given rise to much 
discussion. In a letter to M. Formey (Beuchot Lv1, 115-6) Voltaire wrote: 
“ J’avais en effet oui dire, monsieur, qu’on avait 6té & ce malheureux Fréron 
son gagne-pain. On m’a dit que ce pauvre diable est chargé de quatre 
enfants; c’est une chose édifiante pour un homme sorti des Jésuites. 
Cela me touche le coeur. J’ai écrit en sa faveur & M. le Chancelier de 
France, sans vouloir, de la part d’un tel homme, ni priéres, ni remercie- 
ments.” Beuchot in a note to this passage states that the letter is lost. 
Moland in his edition repeats Beuchot’s note. Brunetitre (Etudes cri- 
tiques, 11, 209) concluded that Voltaire had never written the letter. 
Cornou (op. cit., p. 95-97) gives a full discussion of the whole affair, but 
is somewhat biased in his interpretation. 

2° Fréron’s journal was the Lettres sur quelques écrits de ce temps. The 
suspension lasted from April to October 1752, according to Beuchot. 
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ef une double obligation dans cette petite affaire et je joindrai d’ailleurs 
toute ma vie les sentiments de reconnaissance & tous ceux avec lesquels j’ai 
Vhonneur d’étre 
Monsieur 
Votre trés humble et trés 
obéissant serviteur 
Voltaire. 
VII. [A M. Grimm.] ** 
22 oct. [1759] *° 
A Tourney par Genéve, car je 
n’aime point qu’on m’écrive & 
Genéve, car cela a lair d’un 
refugié, car je ne le suis pas. 


Je suis trés sensible & votre souvenir mon cher proféte. Vous savez 
que je vous préfére & Isaye et & Ezechiel. Vous étes dans l’abomination de 
la désolation, et nous n’y sommes nous autres allobroges que parce que 
vous et Made D’epinay vous nous avez quittés pour Babilone. Mes com- 
pliments je vous en prie & Jérémie Diderot persécuté par les enfants de 
Bélial.*° 

J’ai envoyé au ressusciteur Tronchin votre paquet. Je vous remercie du 
mien. L’estampe est bien dessinée bien gravée; mais je vous avoue que 
je suis faché de voir le petit fils de Henri le grand qui se vautre dans 
un fauteuil, avec l’attitude de Lucas, tenant une boule qui semble sortir 
de sa culotte, et son fils badinant derriére lui. J’aimerais mieux voir le 
pére faisant essayer une cuirasse & son fils. Disce puer virtutem ex me. 

Bénissons Dieu de ce que le géométre assassin a fait courir ce papier 
dont vous me parlez. Apparemment qu’il en était l’auteur. Qu’importe 
par qui la vérité nous vienne pourvu qu’elle vienne. Je prie le Seigneur 
que cette semence fructifie, et que les ouvriers de la vigne ne se relachent 
pas dans leurs saints travaux. Je suis occupé & présent & des oeuvres bien 
profanes. Nous représentons demain une piéce nouvelle sur mon petit 
téitre vert et or.*° J’en demande pardon 4 Jean Jacyues,*? mais enfin il 
a fait des comédies. Je l’imite dans ses péchés, ne pouvant encor l’imiter 
dans sa pénitance. On me mande de Paris qu’un journaliste jésuite est 
mort. Je tremble que ce ne soit le révérend péze Bertier ** qui rendait 
tant de services & la relligion et & la raiscu. 


2™N. Ac. Fr. 11776, f. 162-3. Original. A copy of the same letter can 
be found f. 184. 

28 See end of letter No. 3954. Moland xt, 202. 

*°The persecutors of the Encyclopédie. 

8° Tancréde, in the theatre at Tournay. 

32 Rousseau. 

** Bertier [71782] was director of the Journal de Trévour. For this 
hoax, see Voltaire’s Relation de la maladie, de la confession, de la mort et 
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S’il y a quelques nouvelles intéressantes, je vous supplie de m’en faire 
part. Je n’ai rien & vous dire du pays ot je suis. Il cesse d’étre compté 
dans le monde depuis que certaine philosophe ** ne l’habite plus, Je me 
console comme je peux entre mon téftre et ma chariie. Utile dulci™ 
est ma devise. 

Luc ** m’a écrit une lettre admirable. I] dit qu’il se soutiendra trés 
bien dans cette fin de campagne. Mais n’entendrai-je jamais parler que 
de meurtres et de ruines, et de notre honte? Mon cher proféte, nos francais 
ne jouent pas un beau role sur ce globule. Encor s’ils étaient aimables, 
comme ils l’étaient autrefois! Mais la décadence porte sur tout. Adieu, 
mon cher philosophe, je vous aimerai toujours, car vous le méritez. car 
vous pensez bien. car vous étes selon mon coeur. 

V. 
( Addressed ) 
A Monsieur 
Monsieur Grim secrétaire de Mgr. le Duc d’Orléans 
Rue neuve du Luxembourg 
Porte St. Honoré 
A Paris. 


VIII. A M. Grimm.** 


Mademoiselle Vadé ** a recu la charmante lettre du cher prophéte; ** 
elle s’imagine qu’Habacuc ne paye point de ports de lettres attendu la 
secretairerie du premier prince de Juda,*® partant, elle hazarde ce paquet, 
et en fera tenir incessamment un autre dans un autre goust pour varier. 
Elle aura toujours une grande attention pour les besoins de Le Fr; *° 
pour ceux de mtre Abraham,** du divin Palissot; ** elle respectera comme 
elle le doit le Jowrnal de Trévoua, le journal Chrétien; et tous les sages 
persécuteurs; elle fait mille compliments au philosophe de la Riie Tarafie; “ 


de Vapparition du Jésuite Berthier. This letter dates the Relation 
October, 1759, rather than November, as given in Beuchot Xt, 12. 

Mme d’Epinay. 

84 Horace, De Arte Poetica, 344. See Beuchot txr, 470. 

86 Frédéric II. The letter mentioned is possibly the letter of September 
22, 1759. Moland xu, 176-7. 

s¢N. Ac. Fr. 11776, f. 168. Original. A copy of this letter can be 
found at f. 198. 

87 Voltaire. Of. Contes de Guillaume Vadé. 

8° Grimm, author of Le Petit prophéte de Boehmischbroda, 1753, in-8°. 

8° Grimm was secretary of the Duke of Orleans. 

“°Le Franc de Pompignan. 

“ Abraham Chaumeix, author of pamphlets against the Hncyclopédie. 
Chaumeix occurs as a character in Voltaire’s Soorate, under the name 
Chomos. 

“2 Author of Les Philosophes. 

Diderot. 
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s'il se trouve jamais & Paris quelque honnéte Libraire qui veuille imprimer 
le sermon “* du cousin Vadé il fera une bonne oeuvre; elle écrira demain 
un petit mot & la belle philosophe ** qui a de si beaux yeux et un si bon 
coeur. 

Au reste, Mile Vadé est un peu malade, mais elle croit que rien n’est 
plus sain que de rire, et elle rit beaucoup de tout ce qui se passe; elle 
embrasse de tout son coeur le cher prophéte; c’est dans le fonds une 
trés bonne fille, quoi qu’elle ait l’air un peu malin. 


du 27 juin. 1760. 


Ix. A M. Grimm.‘ 
du 14 juillet 1760. 


Je recgois mon cher voyant, et bien voyant, mon cher proféte d’Alithée, 
votre lettre du 4 juillet; vous voulez ma réponse & Palissot.‘* La voici. 

J’y joints ma réponse “ au pere de Menou qui m’a envoyé l’Incrédulité 
combattue par le simple bon sens, essai philosophique par un Roy, ouvrage 
dans lequel je reconnais le simple bon sens de Menou. 

Pour émousser & jamais tous les traits qu’on lance contre la raison, il 
faut mettre Diderot de l’Académie frangaise. C’est une négociation dans la- 
quelle vous réussirez plus aisément qu’é faire donner de l’argent & votre 
ville de Francfort.*® 

Cependant, il serait utile et honnéte que Robin Mouton *° imprimast le 
pauvre Diable, le Russe & Paris et la lettre du frére de la charité.5* Comme 
dans tout cela on n’attaque aucune belle femme, ces petits ouvrages ne 
seront point censurés par la Sorbonne. Plura alias. L’esprit d’Elie soit 
toujours sur vous avec un bon manteau. Faites sous terre votre brigue 
pour mettre Diderot de notre académie, Je viendrai lui donner ma voix, 
aprés quoi je retournerai aux Délices. La chose est possible. Done on y 
réussira, Il n’y a pas & hésiter. C’est une victoire qu’il faut remporter 
sur les sots et sur les fripons & quelque prix que ce soit. 

N. b. que la poste part et qu’on ne peut transcrire aujourd’hui la lettre 
& Frére Menou. 

Dieu vous fasse réussir dans toutes vos entreprises excepté & faire donner 
de argent & Francfort. 


“4 Le Pauvre diable, ouvrage en vers aisés de feu M. Vadé, mis en lumiére 
par Cathérine Vadé, sa cousine, dédié & Maitre Abraham .... Paris, 
1758 (sic). 

Mme q’Epinay. 

“°N. Ac. Fr. 11776, f. 161. Original. A copy can be found f. 199. 

“7 See Moland x1, 456. 

Moland x1, 455. 

‘°Grimm was chargé d’affaires of the city of Francfort. 

*° Robin was a printer and bookseller at Paris. 

"1 La Vanité par un frére de la doctrine chrétienne, s. 1. n. d. [1760]. 
See Beuchot xiv, 174. 
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xX. AM. Grimm.** 
Du 29 octobre 1760. 

Je suis précisément comme Didrot, vous aimant et n’écrivant point. Je 
vous dois deux lettres mon cher proféte mais je vous dois mille remerci- 
ments. Vous avez été un de mes preux chevaliers. Il y a deux mois que 
je veux vous écrire tous les jours et & la belle philosophe, mais j’ay été 
accablé de fardaux. Deux cent vers & Tancréde, autant & une nommée 
Fanime, et puis les Cramer, et puis le Czar Pierre, et il a fallu jouer la 
comédie, faire la piéce, le téAtre, les acteurs, labourer mes champs, faire 
mes vendanges, batir un chatau, et pour achever mon salut, batir une église. 
Je sais que Lefranc de Pompignan n’entendra pas la messe chez moi: mais 
il sera forcé d’avouer que je suis bon crétien. Fréron n’a-t-il pas trouvé 
quelques impiétés dans Tancréde? Revoiez Tancréde je vous prie quand G2 
le rejouera—j’espere que vous en serez plus content. Je dois beaucoup & 
Mr et & Mad. D’Argental. Ils m’ont fait corriger plus d’une faute, c’est 
le plus grand service qu’on puisse rendre & un pauvre auteur. Mais 
dites-moi ce que vous pensez de Pierre. Rendez-moi sur Pierre le méme 
service que Mrs D’Argental m’ont rendu sur Tancréde. Vous étes plus au 
fait des affaires du Nord que nos parisiens; et vous savez en qualité de 
Saxon que l’empire de toutes les Russies est quelque chose. Crammer ne 
vous avait-il pas déja montré le premier volume & Genéve? Ne vous en 
[a]-t-il pas fait tenir un & Paris aussi bien qu’é ma belle philosophe? 
Il m’avait juré que ces deux devoirs seraient ceux dont il s’acquitterait 
d’abord. Mandez-moi ce que vous pensez des tetons d’ébéne des Samoiédes,** 
et des raisonnements qu’on fait en Sibérie sur l’origine des francais. Dites- 
moi cordialement si vous pensez que Luc* puisse se tirer d’affaire. On 
mande de Berlin que les Autrichiens ont partagé les femmes avec mes 
Russes."5 Ils ont fait deux lots, les jeunes d’un cété, les vieilles de 
Yautre. Les Russes ont choisi les vieilles par vanité. Ils ont fait voir 
que tout leur est égal. Voila de braves gens. Ils ont pillé les Oeuvres du 
philosophe de Sans-souci, et sont en possession de son beau poéme ** sur la 
culotte du feu Maréchal de Broglie ouvrage qu’il ne manquera pas de 
faire briler dés que M. de Solotzof l’aura imprimé. I] y a dans touttes 
ces aventures un mélange de ridicule et d’horreur comme dans Candide. 


52N. Ac. Fr. 1177, f. 164-5. Original. A copy can be found f. 196-7. 
On October 28 [1760], Voltaire wrote to D’Argental: “Pardon & mes 
divins anges. Jamais le prophéte Grimm ne met au bas de ses lettres un 
petit signe qui les fasse reconnaitre; Jamais il ne donne son adresse. Je 
prends le parti de vous adresser ma réponse.” Beuchot (Ix, 107), copy- 
ing Clogenson, states that “elle n’a pas été recueillie.” Moland (x11, 41) 
reproduces the same note. See also F. Fr. 12897, f. 166. 

58 See Histoire de Russie, Beuchot, xxv, 8-10 and 49-50. 

%¢ Frédéric II. 

6 Voltaire related the same story in a letter of October 21, 1760 to the 
Councillor Tronchin. See Moland x11, 26-27. 

See Moland xxxv, 132. 
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Crammer vous a-t-il envoyé les facéties? 
Il y a des philosophes dont je ne suis point content. Ils deviennent tiédes; 
je ne veux pas les vomir de ma bouche mais je prie Dieu de leur inspirer 
ce zéle ardent qui seule peut faire du bien aux humains nos confréres. 

Diderot aurait du m’écrire. I] faut au moins avoir la politesse de 
remercier son avocat.5? 

Jean Jacques est tout & fait fou. J’en suis faché. 

V. 


XI. [A Spallanzani].** 


Au Chateau de Ferney, par Genéve, 
17 février 1766. 

Je recus, il y a quelques semaines, par la voie de Genéve, deux disser- 
tations physiques, sans nom d’auteur. II n’y avait point de lettre dans le 
paquet. Je viens d’apprendre que ces deux ouvrages qui montrent une 
grande sagacité, et des connaissances trés approfondies, sont de vous, mon- 
sieur, et sont dignes d’en étre. Je voudrais pouvoir vous remercier dans 
votre belle langue italienne que vous parlez avec tant de politesse. Mais 
Vétat ot je suis ne me permet pas d’écrire; ma vieillesse et une maladie 
me réduisent & dicter. 

Vous avez trés grande raison de combattre les prétendues expériences de 
M. Needham. On I’a attaqué depuis peu & Genéve ** sur les miracles. Il 
pourrait se vanter en effet d’avoir fait des miracles, s’il avait pu pro- 
duire des anguilles sans germes. I] faut se défier de toutes ces expériences 
hazardées qui contredisent les loix de la nature. Il parait que vous mettez 
autant d’exactitude dans vos expériences que de justesse dans vos raison- 


5? Voltaire had exerted every effort to have Diderot elected a member of 
the French Academy. 

5°N. Ac. Fr. 11776, f. 200. Copy. The letter in all probability is pub- 
lished somewhere although I have not found it. A pencil notation on the 
side of the manuscript reads: “v, 141-142. Ringratio 20 mai. Ib. 139- 
141.” See Moland xuiv, 175. A M. le Marquis Albergati Capacelli, Ferney, 
10 janvier [1766]: “Il y a un philosophe naturaliste, que je crois de 
Toscane, qui m’envoya, il y a quelques mois, un recueil d’observations faites 
avee le microscope; il y combat les erreurs insensées d’un Irlandais 
nommé Needham, avec toute la politesse d’un homme supérieur qui a raison. 
J’ai malheureusement perdu la lettre dont ce philosophe aimable m’honora. 
Peut-étre son livre sera parvenu jusqu’& vous, monsieur, quoiqu’il me 
semble que votre gout ne se tourne pas du cété de ces petites recherches. 
Mais si vous pouvez savoir, par quelqu’un de vos académiciens, le nom de 
cet ingénieux observateur, je vous supplie de vouloir bien m’en instruire, 
afin que je n’aie pas & me reprocher d’avoir manqué de politesse envers un 
homme qui m’a fait tant de plaisir,” ... The author of the work was 
Spallanzani, professor of natural history at the University of Pavia. See 
Moland xurx, 572 and L, 27. 

°° Questions sur les miracles, 1765. 
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nements. On ne peut aprés vous avoir lu vous refuser la plus parfaite 
estime. C’est avec ces sentiments et avec beaucoup de reconnaissance que 
jai Vhonneur d’étre, Monsieur, 
Votre trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur, 
Voltaire. 
Gentilhomme ord. de la chambre du Roi. 


AM.***® 


Au Chateau de Ferney, par Genéve, Octobre 1766. 

Son venuto rauco col gridare a i miei francesi che tutta Leuropa fu 
istrutta nelle buone arti dagli Italiani: ho intronato le parisine 
orecchie con questa veritaé. La vostra cortesia me ne rende ampia mercede. 
Si degna di tradurre una tragedia d’un de’ vostri discepoli. Fate conoscere 
al mondo che tutti i litterati sono dal medesimo paese, anzi della medesima 
famiglia. 

Ho letto col pili gran piacere i vostri versi; n’ero tanto trasportato 
che mi scordavo a chi erano indirizzati; all’ legger’ del mio nome io 
arrossi: all’ legger’ del’foglio ammirai. La ringrazio umilment, e de’ 
suoi leggiadri versi, e della sua lettera, e della sua empresa, Viva sempre 
in Italia la bella poesia. Siate ancora i nostri maestri, risorga il teatro 
dalle sue ruine; non sia pitt Melpomene schiava della musica. Reverisco i 
castrati; ma mi sia lecito d’anteporre a i loro trilli i virtuosi che hanno 
. ++ @ buon gusto, a questi convien de rappresentare Cesare, Augusto e 
Catone. L’opera e una bella cosa. Ella e figlia della tragedia, ma la 
figlia ha svenato la madre. La mia querela e forze la zotichessa d’un 
zvizzero, ma sono un uomo libero, amo la verita, la dico, o credo di 
dirla; et sono certo di dire il vero quando vi assicuro che sard sempre, mio 
signore, coi pitt vivi sensi di stima, di gratitudine, di rispetto, 

Votre trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur, 
Voltaire, gentilhomme ord. de la Chambre du Roi de France. 


XIII. [A M. Bachelier, peintre du Roi, A Paris.] 


Ferney ce 9 mai 1769. 
Le livre ®* que vous avez bien voulu m’envoyer, monsieur, est aussi 


®oN. Ac. Fr. 11776, f. 201. Copy. This letter, which is defective, is 
probably published somewhere although I have been unable to locate it. 
A pencil notation on the manuscript reads: “Iv, 242-243.” 

61N. Ac. Fr. 11776, f. 202. Copy. Bachelier, J. J., was a French painter 
(1724-1805). See Moland xtv1, 308, letter to d’Argental, 9 avril [1769]: 
“... Vous avez eu la bonté de m’envoyer une lettre de M. Bachelier. 
Comme je ne sais point sa demeure, voulez-vous bien me permettre de vous 
adresser ma réponse?” In a note to this passage, Moland states: “ Elle 
manque.” Evidently, the letter to d’Argental or this letter is wrongly 
dated. 

*2Durosoi, B. F., Essai philosophique sur Vétablissement des écoles 
gratuites du dessin pour les arts mécaniques, 1769, in 8°. 
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éloquent que votre entreprise est noble. Rien n’est plus digne de vos talents 
que d’encourager ceux des autres, et de faire fleurir les arts qui sont 
l’ornement de la capitale. Enseveli dans la retraite, je n’étais occupé que 
de l’agriculture, avant que mes maladies m’eussent mis enti¢rement hors 
d’état d’agir. Je n’en sens pas moins l’étendue de votre mérite; et je me 
ferais un grand honneur d’étre admis au nombre de ceux qui vous ont 
secondé dans vos desseins utiles 4 l’Etat. 
J’ai Vhonneur d’étre avec toute l’estime que je vous dois etc. 


aw. 
Ferney 29 mars 1769. 


Vous vous étes adressé, monsieur, 4 un homme trés indigne des bontés 
dont vous l’honorez. Je sens tout votre mérite et celui de vos amuse- 
ments, mais quand on a soixante seize ans et qu’on est accablé de maladies, 
on ne peut qu’aplaudir & vos plaisirs sans les partager. Pardonnez & ma 
vieillesse et au triste état ot je suis qui est bien plus prés des de profundis 
que de vos chants d’alégresse, si je donne si peu d’étendue aux remerci- 
ments que je vous dois. 

J’ai Vhonneur d’étre, avec tous les sentiments qui vous sont das, mon- 
sieur, votre trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur. 

(sig) Voltaire. 


XV. A Madame la Duchesse D’Aiguillon.™ 
A Ferney, 3e Auguste 1771. 
Madame, 

Je vous demande pardon en qualité d’aveuglé: je ne pus relire ma 
lettre et voir s’il y avait Rochefort ou Beaufort. 

Je vous demande beaucoup plus grand pardon de mon importunité et de 
mon incongruité. M. le comte de Beaufort était venu chez moi me prier de 
lui obtenir un sauf-conduit, croyant que cela dépendait de M. le Duc 
d’Aiguillon, et moi qui suis trés compatissant, je pris cette liberté avec 
vous, quoiqu’il s’agisse de venger un prétre et qu’on doive étre sans pitié 
en pareil cas. Pendant ce temps-la, M. le comte de Beaufort est allé dans 
mon voisinage, en Suisse, et Madame sa femme, intimidée, avait pris 


*8N. Ac. Fr. 11776, f. 208. Another copy of the same letter can be found 
f. 209. 

**N. Ac. Fr. 11776, f. 180. Manuscript note by Beuchot: “ Copié le 31 
mars 1841 sur l’original de la main de Wagniére, qui m’a été communiqué 
par M. Ballin.” On October 16, [1771], Voltaire wrote to Mme d’Aiguillon: 
“Mme, je vous ai importunée deux fois fort témérairement; la premiére, 
pour un gentilhomme qui disait n’avoir point tué un prétre, et qui l’avait 
tué, la seconde... ete.” In a note to this passage Beuchot states: 
“Ces deux lettres sont perdues.” Moland (xLvi1, 525) does not reproduce 
Beuchot’s note, although the two letters are not in his edition. See also 
F. Fr. 12897, f. 5. 

*s For the Comte de Beaufort see Moland, letter No. 8351. 
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déja le parti de demander & M. le Chancellier la grace de son mari. 
Voila pourquoi, Madame, elle n’est pas venue implorer votre protection. 
Demander grace, c’est se dire coupable. Les procédures sont graves, le 
mort est prétre; il a juré en mourant qu’il avait été assassiné dans sa 
chapelle. Il y a 1& meurtre et sacrilége: Je doute que la grace s’obtienne 
aisément. On n’en a point donné au chevalier de la Barre qui n’était 
coupable que de n’avoir pas fait la révérence & des capucins qui marchaient 
deux & deux. Ainsi je retire ma sollicitation. M. le comte de Beaufort, 
ancien officer, a six enfants: je doute que le prétre mort en ait davantage. 
Le meilleur des mondes possibles est plein de ces aventures affreuses. 

Permettez-moi de vous entretenir un moment d’un Directeur des Fermes 
qui vient de se tuer d’un coup de pistolet dans la bouche et qui avait 
laissé sur sa table cet écrit: “A quoi sert la vie? Les insectes et les 
commis des fermes en jouissent.” 

Agréez, Madame, le profond respect de votre trés humble et trés 
obéissant serviteur. 

Le vieil aveugle du Mont Jura. 


THE COMPOSITION OF VOLTAIRE’S CANDIDE* 


The anecdote that Candide was dashed off by Voltaire in three 
days, due seemingly in its origin to a misreading of Perey and 
Maugras,”? those biographers of the intimate life of Voltaire at 
Les Délices and at Ferney, has been repeated in the last few years 
by a popular American writer, Mr. Will Durant,® as also by Philip 
Littell in his Introduction to the Modern Library translation, 
and has thus been given a rather wide currency. The story in 
that form seems to have nothing in its favor but its picturesque- 
ness. Even Formey, who gave the earliest and until recently the 
only known contemporary testimony, claimed merely that Voltaire 
began the novel during his stay at Schwetzingen, the summer 


1¥For several very valuable suggestions in connection with this article, 
I am indebted to Professor Ira O. Wade of Princeton University, who 
very kindly read it in manuscript. 

2 Perey and Maugras, La Vie intime de Voltaire auw Délices et & Ferney, 
Paris, 1885, pp. 241-42. 

3’ Will Durant, The Story of Philosophy, New York, 1926, p. 248. Candide, 
By Voltaire. Introduction by Philip Littell, The Modern Library, New 
York [1918], pp. vii, ix. Victor Thaddeus, in his Voltaire, Genius of 
Mockery, New York, 1928, discreetly extends the period of composition to 
“a few days,” but manages to advance the date of publication by a year 
(p. 202). 
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palace of Charles-Theodore, Elector of the Palatinate, during the 
month of July, 1758, and took away with him on his departure 
“ce qu’il avoit fait de Candide,” * after reading aloud to his host 
the chapters as they were composed from day to day. In modern 
times M. Morize in his Introduction to the critical edition of the 
novel has shown by internal evidence that it was written, probably 
not earlier than July, certainly not later than December, and 
possibly not after the first week in September, 1758.° Still more 
recently Mr. Torrey has discovered the very definite statement of 
Voltaire’s secretary, Wagniére, that he did in fact make what he 
calls “la premiére copie” of his master’s work in July, 1758, at 
Schwetzingen *® for the Elector Charles-Theodore, thus agreeing 
with Formey at least in part on this point, though showing him 
wrong as to Voltaire’s alleged rude treatment of his host. 

The question naturally arises as to how long Voltaire remained 
at Schwetzingen. Desnoiresterres says that the author of Candide 
arrived at the summer palace of the Elector on July 167 and that 
Voltaire “annoncait son départ pour le lundi 7 aofit.”* This 
latter statement is found in a letter of Voltaire to Colini on 
August 2, in which the great Frenchman told his former secretary 
that he expected to meet him in Strasbourg on the evening of 
August %. The seventy-five or eighty mile journey from Schwet- 
zingen to Strasbourg could presumably have been made in a day 
by coach and Desnoiresterres does in fact give Strasbourg as 
Voltaire’s first stop. Thus the “quinzaine de jours” mentioned 
elsewhere by Desnoiresterres® as the duration of Voltaire’s stay 
with the Elector and apparently accepted hitherto without ques- 
tion should according to his own reckoning be rather a period of 
three weeks. As a matter of fact, however, in a letter as early 
as July 9, not mentioned by Desnoiresterres, Voltaire says: “Je 


“Quoted by Desnoiresterres, Voltaire auaw Délices, Paris, 1875, p. 292. 
Formey states: “C’est ce que m’a raconté et certifié l’envoyé de Saxe qui 
étoit alors 4 la cour de Munich, et qui est encore en vie, lorsque j’écris 
ceci.” 

5 André Morize, Candide, édition critique, Paris, 1913 (reprinted, 1931), 
p- ix. 

* Norman L. Torrey, “The Date of Composition of Candide, and Voltaire’s 
Corrections,” MLN., xtiv (Nov., 1929), 446. 

™ Desnoiresterres, op. cit., 291, n. 2, and Moland, xxxrx, 468. 

® Desnoiresterres, 294, and Moland, xxxrx, 478. 

Desnoiresterres, 293. 
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suis depuis quelques jours chez l’électeur palatin.”?® It is of 
course possible, though of no great consequence, that the Elector 
at this date may still have been at his winter capital of Mann- 
heim for which Voltaire was to have departed on or before June 
30, when his journey was delayed on account of the arrival of 
Mme du Bocage.** The matter is still further complicated by the 
wording of Voltaire’s statement above referred to under date 
of July 16: “Je n’arrive que dans ce moment 4 Schwetzingen, 
... ayant été assez longtemps malade en chemin.” ?? Is the letter 
of July 9 incorrectly dated, was Voltaire perhaps detained by 
illness at Mannheim, or was he merely offering an excuse for 
delay in replying to the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha? The question 
is obscure. In any case, Voltaire may have passed a full month 
with the Elector at this time and certainly he spent at least three 
weeks, perhaps more, of his stay at Schwetzingen. 

It is important to go into these, perhaps tiresome, details in 
order to date as accurately as possible Voltaire’s visit in the 
Palatinate since an additional week or two there makes the state- 
ments that Candide was composed at the palace of the Elector, 
Charles-Theodore, more plausible than if the whole work on this 
masterpiece, including an additional manuscript copy by Wagniére 
for Voltaire’s host, had to be compressed into a single fortnight 
along with the festivities which would naturally attend his stay.’* 
Even Zaire, one of Voltaire’s tours de force in respect to com- 


10 Moland, Xxxrx, 466. 
11 Tbid., 463. 
12 Tbid., 468. 
18“ On se réjouit & Schwetzingen,” wrote Voltaire to Colini, “comme on 
faisait quand nous y séjournimes en 1753.” (Letter of August 2, 1758; 
Moland, xxxrx, 478.) Of their 1753 visit, Colini wrote: “Les fétes se 
succédaient, et le bon goft leur donnait un agrément toujours nouveau. 
La chasse, l’opéra bouffon, les comédies frangaises, des concerts exécutés 
par les premiers virtuoses de l’Europe, faisaient du palais électoral un 
séjour délicieux pour les étrangers de distinction ou de mérite, qui y 
trouvaient en outre l’accueil le plus cordial et le plus flatteur.... Tous 
les jours, aprés le diner, Charles-Théodore avait dans son cabinet, un 
entretien avec Voltaire. Celui-ci lisait un de ses ouvrages, ou dissertait 
sur la littérature.” (Come-Alexandre Colini, Mon séjour auprés de 
Voltaire, Paris, 1807, pp. 106, 107.) Unfortunately, Colini was not with 
him in 1758 to give an account of Voltaire’s second visit, but in view of 
the latter’s comment quoted at the beginning of this note it is probab'e 
that life at Schwetzingen was little changed. Even the industrious 
Voltaire must have found it difficult to work as assiduously as usual. 
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bined excellence and speed, is said to have taken three weeks for 
the first draft alone ** and, if the much later play Olympie was 
written in six days, “en comptant un peu les nuits,”** it gave 
clear signs of undue haste in composition and required many 
months of toilsome revision before becoming even moderately 
acceptable. 

Candide is eighty-one pages long in the Moland edition. At 
six pages a day, the rate attributed to Maupassant, also an excep- 
tionally rapid and sure writer,’* it would have taken thirteen and 
a half days for the composition of the whole novel. Wagniére 
could hardly have copied it at a maximum speed greater than three 
of these pages in Moland an hour, or twenty-seven hours for the 
entire manuscript. Thus it would have taken him at least two 
days, or, if he worked more normal hours, three and a half to 
four days, to make his copy for Charles-Theodore. Part of this 
time of course could have been simultaneous with Voltaire’s work 
of composition. These are only estimates and Voltaire may have 
worked even faster than seems possible. It is clear, however, that 
it is most difficult to conceive of the whole of Candide as com- 
posed and copied in the short space of two weeks. 

If now we re-examine the statement of Perey and Maugras 
referred to at the beginning of this article and interpreted as 
saying that Candide was composed in three days (a manifest im- 
possibility), we see at once that it has been rather generally mis- 
read.‘*7 This statement is worded as follows: 


Peu aprés l’acquisition de ses chateaux, Voltaire termina Candide, 
qu’il avait commencé pendant son séjour chez l’Electeur palatin. I] mit 
tant d’ardeur 4 l’achever, qu’il s’enferma pendant trois jours, ne voulant 
ouvrir sa porte que pour laisser passer ses repas et son café, qu’il prenait 
toujours en grande quantité. Le quatriéme jour, madame Denis, effrayée, 
forga la consigne; son oncle lui jeta 4 la figure le manuscrit qu’il venait 
d’achever et lui dit: “'Tenez, curieuse, voila pour vous.” ** 


14 Moland, 1, 533. 
15 Thid., XLI, 483. 
1° E. Maynial, La Vie et Voeuvre de Guy de Maupassant, Paris, 1907, 
p. 123. 
17In his quotation M. Morize has omitted the significant first sentence 
and the first clause of the second. Thus the all-important words, termina, 
commencé, achever, do not appear, and the sense, by implication, is 
radically altered. Cf. Morize, op. cit., p. viii, n. 1. 
18 Perey and Maugras, op. cit., pp. 241-42. The anecdote is repeated, 
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The worst feature of this statement is that it is given by Perey 
and Maugras absolutely without supporting evidence for its authen- 
ticity. It is not, however, upon examination unduly sensational or 
inherently impossible. In fact it agrees in essentials with that of 
Formey, who had said that Voltaire began the novel at Schwet- 
zingen and on leaving took away with him what he had completed 
of the manuscript.’® Perey and Maugras do not say that Voltaire 
wrote Candide in three days. They say that he finished in three 
days the novel which he had begun while visiting the Elector. Such 
a statement is entirely plausible. If it is accepted, it means that 
Candide was finished at Les Délices where Mme Denis had stayed 
during Voltaire’s absence in the Palatinate, which he left, as we 
have seen, on August 7.2 Wagniére’s reference to a “ premiére 
copie” implies a later “deuxiéme copie,” which would evidently 
in any case be needed for the printer, since the first copy was 
written for Charles-Theodore and presumably left with him. 
Hence, it is possible to give still another interpretation to the 
careless statement of Perey and Maugras and conclude that Vol- 
taire quickly revised on his return to Les Délices the first draft 
made, and tentatively completed, at Schwetzingen. On his re- 
turn journey from the Palatinate, Voltaire reached Lausanne 


by August 24 or earlier.2‘ By the 28th at the latest he was once 
more back at Les Délices near Geneva.” If he thus finished, or 
revised, Candide in haste shortly after his return, the time accords 
exactly with M. Morize’s theory, arrived at independently by 
internal evidence, that the novel was perhaps finished about the 
first week in September.?* | 


in abbreviated form and with an erroneous reference to Ferney, by H. 
Tronchin in Le conseiller Frangois Tronchin et ses amis (Paris, 1895, p. 
167): “A peine installé & Ferney, il termine en trois jours Candide.” 

19 Desnoiresterres, op. cit., 292. 

2° Moland, XxxIx, 478. On Mme Denis’ remaining behind at Les Délices 
during Voltaire’s absence, cf. Moland, xxxrx, 458. 

Tbid., 481. 

23 Thid., 483, 484. 

28 A. Morize, op. cit., p. ix. Cf. ibid., pp. 168-69. M. Morize believes also 
that the latter part of the novel, much less documented, less patiently 
composed, moves along far more rapidly than the first, seemingly the work 
of a man now sure of his material and ready to bring the book to a 
prompt conclusion. The break is put after Chapter XXII, the chapter 
dealing with the Périgourdin mentioned in derogatory terms by Grimm. 
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Possibly Candide was, as M. Morize says,?* whether written in 
three months, in three weeks, or in three days, “ une improvisa- 
tion,” but there is no reason for exaggerating beyond the bounds 
of probability, as some writers have done, Voltaire’s well-known 
facility. Certainly the lack of basis for the legend of complete 
composition in three days has already been sufficiently exposed. 

Indeed it is well to remember, in connection with the question 
of “improvisation,” M. Lanson’s brief characterization of Scar- 
mentado, published in 1756 after the Lisbon earthquake,”* as a 
sort of preliminary sketch of Candide.2** M. Morize also has 
pointed out in more detail parallels between the two works. There 
are still other similarities which appear not to have been previously 
indicated. Not only the general framework of the rapid voyage of 
adventure and disillusion, common to most of Voltaire’s contes 
philosophiques, ties Scarmentado and Candide together, but many 
of the same countries are visited in both, France, England, Spain, 
Holland, Turkey, North Africa.**7 The situation of the lady 
Fatelo between three suitors, Scarmentado, and the Reverend 
Fathers Poignardini and Aconiti, exactly parallels that of Cuné- 
gonde amid the Grand Inquisitor, Don Issachar, and Candide. 
The execution of Barneveldt strikes the eyes of Scarmentado on 
his arrival in Holland just as that of Admiral Byng horrifies 


Candide disembarking in England. Notre Dame d’Atocha, Mulei- 
Ismael are referred to in both. The experiences of Scarmentado 
with the Inquisition resemble strikingly, even to the language used 
for their narration, those of Candide.** In both novels there are 


(Cf. ibid., p. lvi.) Thus this so-called latter part would begin with 
Chapter XXIII or XXIV and there would remain only seven or eight 
brief chapters to finish. This is a matter of some twenty pages in Moland 
which might certainly have been composed during a three-day period. 
Such a break is, however, by no means sufficiently definite to furnish basis 
for a positive argument on this point, and M. Morize indeed makes no 
application of it to the present discussion. Moreover, Voltaire while still 
at Schwetzingen, anxious to finish his work, feeling further documentation 
unnecessary, might have brought it to a prompt conclusion there before 
his return home. 

Tbid., p. viii. 

*® Cf. Moland, xxI, p. xi, and Bengesco, Bibliographie de Voltaire, Paris, 
1882-90, 1, 443. 

2°G. Lanson, Voltaire, Grands Ecrivains francais, p. 150. 

87 A. Morize, op. cit., p. lii. 

Ibid., pp. 36-37. 
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the devils and the flames painted on the costumes of the victims 
of the Auto-da-fé. In Scarmentado, there are “des chrétiens qui 
avaient épousé leurs comméres”;*° in Candide, as M. Morize 
indicates,*° the detail becomes more precise; it is “un Biscayen 
convaincu d’avoir épousé sa commére.” *t The “ cachot trés frais ” 
of Scarmentado becomes the more piquant “des appartements 
d’une extréme fraicheur ” ** of Candide. Of his treatment by the 
Inquisition, Scarmentado says: “J’en fus quitte pour la dis- 
cipline,” ** and Candide is released after being “fessé en 
cadence.” ** Both works have reference to a dispute over “la 
maniére de faire la révérence.”** Both bring in the African 
corsairs and their victims.** A reference in Scarmentado to “ une 
espéce de terre jaune qui par elle-méme n’est bonne 4 rien” * 
appears to be the first hint of the precious pebbles and the yellow 
mud which arouse the covetousness of Candide and Cacambo in 
El Dorado. Scarmentado was born in Candie, whose similarity in 
sound may or may not have suggested to Voltaire the appropriate 
title Candide chosen for the later novel. In any case the parallels 
are sufficiently numerous and definite to show a real connection in 
Voltaire’s mind between the two works. Evidently Candide is a 
more complete working out of the brief sketch known as the 
Histoire des voyages de Scarmentado, which occupies therefore a 


somewhat special place among the numerous parallels and sources 
of Candide to be found in other works of Voltaire himself. 

A still further inspiration for Candide may perhaps be found, as 
has been casually proposed by Mr. William R. Price,** in an interest- 
ing suggestion of Frederick the Great, contained in a letter to 
Voltaire of March, 1758: 


2° Moland, xxI, 127. 

®° Morize, op. cit., p. 40. 

81 bid. 

82 Ibid. 

83 Moland, xxI, 128. 

84 Morize, op. cit., p. 42. 

35 Moland, xxI, 130. Mborize, op. cit., 120. ‘“‘Cacambo demanda 4 un 
grand Officier comment il fallait s’y prendre pour saluer sa Majesté.” 

8° Moland, xxI, 131; Morize, pp. 60 ff. 

87 Moland, xxI, 131; Morize, 108, 110, 119, 124. 

8 William R. Price, The Symbolism of Voltaire’s Novels, New York, 
1911, p. 11, where the application is, however, barely mentioned and is 
left undeveloped, 
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Si vous vouliez faire un Akakia, vous auriez bonne matiére en recueillant 
les sottises qui se font dans notre bonne Europe. Les gens méritent d’étre 
fessés, et non pas mon pauvre président, qui pourrait avoir fait un livre 
sans beaucoup l’examiner; mais ce livre n’a fait ni ne fera jamais dans 
le monde le mal que font les sottises héroiques des politiques. S’il vous 
reste encore une dent, employez-la & les mordre; c’est bien employé.** 


Thus Frederick invites Voltaire to write a more general satire, 
not like the Diatribe du Docteur Akakia (1752) directed against 
the President of his Academy, Maupertuis, but aimed at the follies 
of the human race in general and particularly at the “ sottises 
héroiques des politiques,” responsible for the Seven Years’ War, 
which had already caused Voltaire to shudder in horror at so much 
human butchery *° and had brought Frederick to despair even of 
his own life.*t The application of this passage to Candide, if 
there is an application, must of course be general, but no more 
could be expected nor would more be needed to urge Voltaire’s 
train of thought along a line in which his mind for years had been 
more and more tending. The fact that the Seven Years’ War does 
play an important part in the early pages of Candide should be 
recalled in this connection, and certainly, whether weight is to be 
attached to it or not, “les gens” figuratively, as well as Candide 
and Pangloss literally, are “ fessés” in a way calculated to satisfy 
Frederick’s request to the full.*? 

If Frederick did in this way furnish a further inspiration for the 
little masterpiece which was to become Candide, then it is probable 
that Voltaire from time to time during the spring turned over in 
his mind the copious materials already lodged in his memory as a 
result of his extensive reading for the Hssai sur les meurs, recalled, 
too, his bitter experiences in Germany and elsewhere, mulled over 
the Lisbon earthquake and his exasperation concerning Rousseau 
and the argument regarding Providence, dwelt again over some of 
the incidents treated so incompletely in Scarmentado and found 
them worthy of fuller development, perhaps set pen to paper even 
in June before he left Les Délices,** and finally completed his work, 


8° Moland, xxxIx, 434. 

49 Tbid., 224-25, 449-50. 

“1 Ibid., 250 (Aug., 1757), 256, 274, 276-77, 291, 292. 

42 Cf. Ibid., I, 350, and more particularly, xL, 82. 

*8 Note that the phrase “ce globe ou plutét ce globule,” nearly identical 
with that in Voltaire’s letter to Diderot of June 26, 1758 (Moland, xxxrx, 
462), occurs in Candide as late as Chapter XX. Cf. Morize, p. ix. 
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perhaps during the three or four weeks, instead of two formerly 
supposed to be the length of his stay in the Palatinate with Charles- 
Theodore, or possibly wrote a great part of it at Schwetzingen, but 
finished the last seven or eight chapters out of the total thirty on 
his return to Les Délices at the end of August. Still another 
possibility, agreeing in substance with the testimony of all wit- 
nesses, is that Voltaire revised at Les Délices the manuscript already 
completed in its first draft at Schwetzingen. 

There are many uncertainties here still and we must be content 
with probabilities. It is inexcusable that Perey and Maugras 
should have reported their story without indication of its source— 
if any. Perhaps, if such a source exists, some one will yet come 
upon it. Possibly there is somewhere a common source for the story 
reported by Formey and that reported by Perey and Maugras, 
since they correspond in essentials. Perhaps Formey and his 
“envoyé de Saxe,” ** embroidered upon by Perey and Maugras, are 
that source. The fact that Voltaire in his voluminous corres- 
pondence does not mention Candide until after its publication in 
February, 1759,*° leaves us without definite information from the 
author as to the circumstances and the time of its composition and 
shows that he himself considered it only as a “ bagatelle ”, unworthy 
of the detailed serious comment given his plays and his philoso- 
phical poems. Prudence, too, no doubt played its part in this com- 
plete silence.*® 

This discussion has corrected the rather general misinterpre- 
tation of the statement of Perey and Maugras relative to the 
finishing of Candide in three days; it has shown that Voltaire 
stayed with the Elector, Charles-Theodore, possibly a full month, or 
at any rate three weeks, instead of the two weeks previously sup- 
posed, thus considerably increasing the length of time available 
for writing Candide at Schwetzingen according to the combined 
testimony of Formey, Wagniére, and Perey and Maugras. It 
leaves unsolved, for lack of evidence, the question of whether 
Wagniére meant to imply—writing after the lapse of nearly thirty 


44 See above, footnote 4. 

45 Ibid., p. viii. 

“© Beuchot mentions a manuscript of Candide as having been sent to 
the Duchess de la Valliére, but gives no reference in proof. Moland, xx, 
p. xii. 
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years *7 may have somewhat dulled his recollection of the circum- 
stances—that he copied the completed manuscript of Candide at 
Schwetzingen or only a large part of it. With this exception, our 
discussion harmonizes the statements of Formey, Perey and Mau- 
gras, Wagniére, and the deductions of M. Morize. It recalls the 
fact that a kind of first sketch of Candide is to be found in Scar- 
mentado of 1756 and indicates that a further inspiration for 
Candide may have been furnished by Frederick in March, 1758. 
Finally, it suggests the possibility that a great part of Candide, 
extending perhaps through Chapters XXII or XXIII,** was com- 
posed at Schwetzingen in July, 1758, but that the work was finished, 
or perhaps merely revised, at Les Délices toward the end of August 
or during the first week of September after Voltaire’s return. 
The twenty pages or so of these last chapters could indeed have been 
composed, or the whole work revised, at white heat in three days. 


Grorce R. Havens 
Ohio State University 


VoLTAIRE: BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Items (Essay upon the Cwil Wars 
. and Epick Poetry; Alzire). 


Voltaire’s Hssay upon the Civil Wars of France ...and.. 
upon the Epick Poetry of the European Nations first appeared in 
1727, in London, and was published in French in 1728 (Epic 
Poetry) and in 1729 (Civil Wars). Bengesco in his Voltaire 
Bibliography* speaks of various reprintings of the English text 
and continues: 

Enfin une édition de 1760, imprimée & Dublin (in -8 de 82 pp.; British 


Museum, 9225 aa) est précédée d’une notice sur Voltaire par J.S.D.D.D. 
S.P.D. (Jonathan Swift, Doyen de Saint Patrick, & Dublin). 


In a note Bengesco adds: 


Cette notice, trés courte d’ailleurs, doit avoir été écrite par Swift vers 
1731 ou 1732. 


47 Wagniére’s statement for the information of Catherine the Great was 
made toward 1785 or 1787. See RHL., m1, 328, 529, 530, and rv, 79. 

“8 See above, footnote 23. 

* Vol. m, No. 1551. 
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There has been considerable speculation about this notice and 
about Dublin editions of the Essay. J. C. Collins? describes 
the little book and remarks: 


Its popularity is sufficiently attested by the fact that in 1760 it was 
reprinted at Dublin, with a short notice attributed, but attributed erron- 
eously, to Swift, who had of course been long dead. 


Emile Pons ® states that an edition of the Essay was published in 
Dublin in 1740* with “une trés courte notice . . . écrite, nous 
informe l’éditeur, en 1728.” 

Professor Florence D. White® thinks there may have been a 
Dublin edition published in 1728. She quotes the Short Account 
of the Author, the attribution of which to Swift she like Bengesco 
and Pons accepts, and then remarks: 


Clearly this somewhat inaccurate account was written at the beginning 
of 1728 before the publication of the subscription edition of the Henriade 
in March. It was shortly before this that Voltaire had sent Swift a copy 
of the first edition of the essays and had asked his help in gathering sub- 
scriptions, It is entirely reasonable to suppose that Swift conceived the 
idea of reprinting the essays in Ireland as an easy way of interesting the 
Irish public in Voltaire’s epic. The tone of the preface shows that the 
writer wishes to advertise the poet and the poem. The edition of the essays 
published in 1760, fifteen years after Swift’s death, is probably merely a 
reprint of a 1728 edition now lost. 


With less detail of argument A. Ballantyne also suggests a 1728 
Dublin edition and then remarks: “ It is fair, however, to add that 
Voltaire’s bibliographers are not acquainted with any such 
edition.” 

The event proves that Miss White and Mr. Ballantyne have made 
an exceedingly shrewd guess. It happens that the John Carter 
Brown Library in Providence possesses a copy, possibly a unique 
copy, of the very edition which they imagine to have existed. The 
title page reads as follows: 


* Bolingbroke, and Voltaire in England, pp. 220-224. 

* Swift, les Années de Jeunesse et le “ Conte du Tonneau”, Oxford, 1925, 
p. 40, note 2. 

“A misprint for 1760? There seems to be no mention anywhere else of 
a 1740 edition. 

® Voltaire’s Essay on Epic Poetry, Bryn Mawr dissertation, 1915, p. 10. 

* Voltaire’s Visit to England, p. 115. Cf. also Foulet, Correspondance de 
Voltaire (1726-1729), p. 111, note 1. 
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An | Essay | upon the | Civil Wars | of France| extracted from curious 
Manuscripts. | And also upon the | Epick Poetry | of the | European Nations | 
from Homer down to Milton. | With a short account of the Author. | By 
Mr. de Voltaire. | 


Dublin: | Printed by and for J. Hyde, Bookseller in Dames- | Street, 
MDCCXXVIII. 


The book is in -8, with 5 pp. unnumbered (A Short Account of 
the Author; Advertisement to the Reader), plus 20 pp. (1-20: 
History of the Civil Wars), plus 56 pp. (21-76: An Essay on 
Epick Poetry). It is quite possible, as Miss White suggests, that 
the 1760 edition is merely a reprint of this 1728 edition. In any 
case in 1760 not only the title page but the Short Account, as 
shown by differences in punctuation, italics and capitals, is new. 
It is affirmed by M. Pons that Voltaire definitely asked Dean Swift 
for a preface. But the request is certainly not explicit in the letter 
to which Pons refers.” It seems likely that here again Miss White, 
with her theory about the initiative taken by Swift, is close to the 
exact facts. 

Voltaire’s Alzire ow les Américains was first published in 1736 
in Paris. Bengesco (Vol. 1, Nos. 106-117) lists twelve editions 
from 1736 to 1849, but makes no mention of a 1736 printing issued 
in London “chez Charles Hoguel, et Compagnie, Libraires dans 
le Strand, 4 l’Enseigne de Juvenal.” The John Carter Brown 
Library possesses a copy of this printing,* and also a Dutch trans- 
lation of Alzire published in Amsterdam in 1781. 


Horatio SMITH 
Brown University 


* This letter, as Miss White indicates (p. 6, note 2), is published in “a 
rather inaccurate French translation” in the Garnier edition of Voltaire 
(xxx, p. 175) “ with no indication of the original’s having been written 
in English.” Cf. Foulet, op. cit., 109-112. 

* It corresponds very closely to the edition published in 1736 in Amster- 
dam (Bengesco, No. 108) and may well have been printed in Holland for 
English distribution. 
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VOLTAIRE, A SOURCE FOR HUGO’S SULTAN MOURAD 


Sultan Mourad has always been an enigma in the work of Hugo. 
It is a particular source of annoyance to those admirers of Hugo 
whose sense of good taste in literature is shocked by the lack of 
restraint it manifests. Surely there is no more astounding para- 
dox in all literature than that of this blood-thirsty sultan who, 
after sabering the world, becomes an angel in heaven through 
the intervention of a pig which the sultan had kicked into the 
shade one day as it lay covered with flies and bleeding to death in 
the hot sun. The moral, according to Hugo, is that a “succored 
pig outweights a slaughtered world.” 

Where could such an idea have come from? P. Berret, in his 
interesting book, Je Moyen Age dans “la Légende des stécles,” has 
a section devoted to Sultan Mourad, but he does not explain the 
origin of this idea. 

There is a passage in Voltaire’s Essai sur les moeurs+ which 
might have given Hugo the inspiration for the poem. Zoroaster is 
being shown the wicked in hell: 

Il y voit plusieurs rois, un entre autres auquel il manquait un pied; 
il en demande 4 Dieu la raison; Dieu lui répond: “Ce roi pervers n’a 
fait qu’une action de bonté en sa vie. II vit, en allant 4 la chasse, un 
dromadaire qui était lié trop loin de son auge, et qui, voulant y manger, 
ne pouvait y atteindre; il approcha l’auge d’un coup de pied: j’ai mis 
son pied dans le ciel, tout le reste est ici.” 


In Hugo’s poem God insists upon the one good act of Sultan 
Mourad as He admits him to heaven. The great Judge says to 
the sultan: 

Tu penchais sur l’abime od l’homme est chatié; 
Mais tu viens d’avoir, monstre, un éclair de pitié; 
Une lueur supréme et désintéressée 

A, comme 4 ton insu, traversé ta pensée, 

Et je t’ai fait mourir dans ton bon mouvement; ... 
Un seul instant d’amour rouvre l’éden fermé; 

Un pourceau secouru pése un monde opprimé; .. . 
Viens! tu fus bon un jour, sois 4 jamais heureux. 


All due allowances made for the free rein Hugo would give to 
his romantic imagination, it is reasonable to suppose that he was 
originally inspired by Voltaire, and borrowed a theme from a 


2Moland ediition, x1, 198. 
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Zoroastrian legend to use in a poem dealing with Arabian ethics. 
This kind of freedom in manipulating source material is frequent 
with him. Hugo would be quick to see that a charitable act toward 
a bleeding pig would be more striking than one toward a thirsty 
camel. 


C. WEsLEY Brrp 
Princeton, New Jersey 


CHATEAUBRIAND “LE CHANTRE D’ODERAHI” 


Several “chateaubriandistes”* have already devoted able and 
adequate studies to an anonymous novel, published a few years 
before Atala and bearing striking resemblance to it, entitled ~ 
Odérahi, Histoire américaine, contenant une peinture fidelle des 
meurs des habitans de Vintérieur de ’ Amérique Septentrionale. 
Odérahi est la seur ainée d’Atala (Paris, chez Boiste, Pichard, 
Desenne. s. d. ix + 261 pp. in-12°). The authorship of Odérahi 
constitutes an interesting problem. It has been suggested that 
Palisot de Beauvais is the author.2. The fact is pointed out that 
Chateaubriand, without crudely plagiarizing, owed much to 
Odérahi2 That Chateaubriand was declared, by some of his con- 
temporaries (rightly or wrongly), to be the author of this long 
forgotten novel, has not been brought to light. 

The popularity of Atala created a greater demand for similar 
stories. It was because of this that Odérahi, which had first 
appeared in 1794 as one of a series of episodes grouped under the 
title Les Veillées américaines, emerged from its merited obscurity 
after 1800,* and was even translated into German and Spanish. 


1G. Chinard, “ Une seur ainée d’Atala,” Revue bleue, 21 décembre 1912; 
L’exotisme américain dans Vceuvre de Chateaubriand, Paris, Hachette, 1918 
(cf. pp. 139-60); V. Giraud, “ Les Veillées américaines,” Revue bleue, ler 
février 1913; P. Hazard, “L’Auteur d’Odérahi,” RLO., juin-juillet, 1923, 
pp. 407-418. 

2See P. Hazard, loc. cit. 

*“TLes ressemblances sont telles qu’il ne nous paraft pas possible de 
dire simplement que ces idées étaient dans l’air et que les deux auteurs ne 
se sont point connus.” G. Chinard, L’exotisme américain dans Vocewre de 
Chateaubriand, p. 159. 

*See Giraud, loc. cit., p. 154. Odérahi was reedited in 1800 and 
again in 1804, 
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We were able to consult two editions of the German translation 
entitled: Oderaht, eine Amerikanische Erzihlung. Seitenstiick zur 
Atala. Von demselben Verfasser. aus dem Franzésischen iibersetat 
(Berlin, G. W. Miiller, 1803, x + 417 pp. in-12°). A copy of one 
may be found at the British Museum (No. 12512.b17) and of the 
other at the Preussische Staatsbibliotek at Berlin.’ How far we 
may accept this testimony as to the authorship of Odérahi, we do 
not know. It may simply be an unethical, but much practised 
device on the part of a foreign publisher to capitalize the vogue for 
a popular work. It may be that the extraordinary similarity be- 
tween t!- two stories led the German translator and publisher to 
believe that they were both by the same writer. Chateaubriand’s 
name, however, is not mentioned. The editor’s preface in the 
French edition of Odérahi is reproduced with one pertinent omis- 
sion, namely, that Atala and Odérahi “ are of the same muse but of 
a different father.” Evidently, the German translator had reasons 
to attribute to Chateaubriand the paternity denied him by the 
French publisher.® 

In 1812 appeared a scathing satire on Chateaubriand’s work 
entitled Saint-Géran ou la nouvelle langue francaise. Anecdote 
récente. Suivie de L’Itinéraire de Lutéce au Mont Valérien, en 
suivant le fleuve Séquanien et revenant par le Mont des Martyrs. 
Petite parodie d’un grand voyage (2¢ edition, Bruxelles, Weissen- 
bach, 1812, 139 pp. in-12°), by Ch. Louis Cadet de Gassicourt. A 
rabid opponent of the new romantic tendencies, Cadet holds up 
to ridicule the sentimentality, the verbosity, the pompousness of 
Chateaubriand, whom he finds too declamatory, “ dénué de fond ” 
and full of “ phrases boursoufflées, des alliances de mots barbares, 
des détails ridicules, des images burlesques” (p. iii). Cadet 
parodies each of Chateaubriand’s works. In Atala he finds that 
Chactas is neither French nor savage, that is, “ moitié ’un moitié 
Vautre. Aussi quand il veut parler francais, nous croyons qu’il 


* Another edition exists at the Staats- und Universititsbibliotek at 
Kénigsberg, “ abgesehen von einer franzdsischen,” which we were unable 
to consult. 

*Cf. “ Avis de l’Editeur: toutes deux ont eu pour mére la muse qui 
aime & peindre les hommes de la Nature; elles n’ont pas, il est vrai, le 
méme pére; encore se trouve-t-il beaucoup de ressemblance entre les deux 
amans de cette muse.” (p. v.) 
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est Iroquois.” Of the author of Le Génie he says mockingly, “il a 
pleuré et ilacru.” Les Martyrs is history “ romancée.” 

Most pertinent, however, are Cadet’s frequent references to 
Odérahi. He refers three times as often to the latter as he does 
to Atala, One is given implicitly to believe that Odérahi, which 
he admits “fort antérieur” and “du méme genre” as Atala, is 
by the same author.’ 

In the following passage from Cadet’s parody of Chateaubriand’s 
Itinéraire, we find Maisonterne being received, during his journey 
to the Mont des Martyrs, by Nyctophile, who exclaims (p. 91) : 


Quoi, . . . j’ai Vhonneur de posséder dans mon ermitage le célébre écrivain 
qui, en ouvrant toutes les sources du sentiment a su en inonder toutes 
les fmes, le chantre d’Odérahi! J’ai lu, monsieur, j’ai dévoré votre 
admirable livre; il sera le réve de ma vie entiére; il est l’optique de mon 
bonheur. 


If the details given above do not prove conclusively that the 
author of the two novels were one and the same person, they are, 
nevertheless, significant in revealing the literary repercussions of 
Atala as well as adding new data toward determining the author- 
ship of Odérahi. 

Maurice CHAZIN 

Johns Hopkins University 


LOST STAGE DIRECTIONS IN ORRERY’S PLAYS 


During the first decade of Charles II’s reign the “ heroic plays ” 
of Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery, were so fashionable and hence so 
widely esteemed that numerous persons made transcripts of the 
texts before the plays appeared in print. Consequently there are 
still extant considerably more manuscripts of Orrery’s pieces than 
of any other Restoration playwright. Upon examination they are 
found to offer undeniable evidence that Orrery’s lines were occasion- 
ally both improved and garbled by the time publication was accom- 
plished. In the case of Mustapha and Tryphon the existing manu- 
scripts make an even more interesting contribution. A hitherto 
perplexing passage of dialogue in each play is at last clearly 
illuminated by the manuscript texts, which supply stage directions 


"For citations from Odérahi, see pp. 23, 91, 107, 129-130. 
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mistakenly omitted from the printed versions. Indeed the manu- 
script directions afford not only a proper understanding of the 
necessary stage business, but they also constitute additional sig- 
nificant illustrations of the curious Restoration practices in scene- 
drawing. 

In Mustapha, the sixth scene of Act V presents Solyman, the 
Turkish sultan, in his pavilion. At his command the execution of 
his son, Mustapha, for alleged treason, has been completed shortly 
before in the inner room of the royal tent. There the corpse still 
lies. Solyman is now awaiting the coming of his other son, Zanger, 
that he may inform the latter of the deed, and of its political con- 
sequences. On Zanger’s entrance, father and son exchange a few 
words, and then Solyman says: 


Behold then the revenge which I did take 
On him who kept me many Months awake.* 


In the printed editions no stage directions appear at this point; 
yet Zanger replies to his father’s unstated revelation : 


My Brother dead? You have the world bereft 
Of much more Virtue then is in it left! * 


After several more lines of eulogy the printed text contains the 
surprising direction, “Zanger goes towards Mustapha.”* While 
so doing he laments thus: 


Ah Loyal Prince! till death does close my Eyes, 
Accept these Tears, my Friendships Sacrifice! * 


It is obvious from the foregoing excerpts of dialogue that somehow 
the corpse of Mustapha must have appeared on the scene and the 
sight of the corpse must have prompted the first outburst of the 
hitherto ignorant Zanger,—“ My Brother dead? ” Nevertheless the 
printed text offers not the slightest clue as to the manner of this 
stage business. 

An examination, however, of the three extant Mustapha manu- 
scripts makes clear at once the whole situation. After Solyman’s 
speech, “ Behold, etc.,” and before Zanger’s exclamation, MS. EL 
11641 (Huntington Library) reads: “'The Scene opens and shews 
Mustapha sitting dead on a Couch att which Zanger starts back.” 


1F, (1668), p. 59. 
*F, (1668), p. 59. 
2 Ibid., p. 60. 
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B. M. Add. Ms. 29280 contains this selfsame description: “The 
scene opens and shows Mustapha sitting dead on a Couch: At 
wch sight Zanger starts back.” The identical direction is also given 
by Ms. Rawl. poet 27 (Bodleian Library): “The scene opens and 
shows Mustapha sitting dead on a Couch: at which sight Zanger 
starts back.” 

The complete handling of this scene is thus finally revealed by 
the manuscripts. As Solyman addresses Zanger with “ Behold then 

the revenge,” etc., he steps backward from the apron into the 
“ House” as if to draw aside the hangings before the inner room 
of the tent. Simultaneously the back flats of the pavilion scene are 
drawn apart to represent the removal of the tent curtains and to 
bring to view the inner room where Mustapha’s corpse reposes on a 
couch located deep upstage. At this sight Zanger cries out “ My 
Brother dead?”. Here then is a vivid example of the old Eliza- 
bethan “ discovery ” done in the Restoration manner, but, strangely 
enough, left undescribed in the published text of Mustapha. 

In Tryphon, the last scene of Act V presents the royal chamber 
in the palace of Tryphon, the usurper. During the course of the 
scene “ Tryphon goes to an elevated Place like a Throne ”, situated 
apparently just in front of the scene flats quite far upstage, “ seats 
himself in it, then draws a Ponyard”, and finally stabs himself 
when Seleucus, Demetrius, and Nicanor break into the apartment 
to do him violence. Immediately afterwards, the faithful servant, 
Arcas, also kills himself and falls at Tryphon’s feet. At this point 
Cleopatra, Stratonice, Hermione, and Irene enter to perceive the 
bloody end of the tyrant. The following dialogue and action are 
then given in the printed text.* 

Seleucus: See where he now Pale as his Guilt does Lye. 
(They all goe towards the dead Body.) 
Cleopatra: This sight at once my Joy and Grief does raise. 
Stratonice: Tis an ignoble Triumph thus to gaze; 
Sir, let his Body be from hence convey’d; 
He by his Death for all his Crimes has paid. 


The published version contains no evidence that Stratonice’s re- 
quest for the removal of Tryphon’s corpse was ever complied with. 
Seleucus makes the next speech and takes up a line of thought 
which has no direct connection with the words of Stratonice. He 
says: 


“F, (1669), p. 54. 
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Since by the justice done by Tryphon’s hand, 
The throne of Syria does now empty stand... 
I judge Nicanor should the throne ascend. 


Yet, in the light of subsequent developments, the corpses of Try- 
phon and Arcas obviously were not intended to remain on the 
scene until the end of the play. How were they removed from 
view? No attendants of the noble personages present are mentioned 
at any time, so that the silence of the printed edition cannot be 
taken to imply the carrying out of Stratonice’s command by 
servants who were standing by. 

The two extant manuscripts of Tryphon, both in the Bodleian 
Library, supply the solution to the problem of the stage business in 
this situation. After Stratonice’s lines MS. Malone 11 inserts the 
following direction: “ A Curtaine is drawn afore the dead bodyes.” 
MS. Rawl. poet. 39 reads almost identically at the same point: 
“A Curtaine is drawne before Tryphon and Arcas.” It is plain, 
then, that the playwright planned for the corpses to vanish from 
the scene as soon as Stratonice had spoken her request. The sug- 
gested use of “a curtain” (presumably the stage curtain is not the 
one in mind since “the curtain falls” at the end of the play) is 
so unusual for the Restoration period that it almost certainly was 
not literally followed in the performance of Tryphon at the Duke’s 
Theatre. By “a curtain” Orrery possibly visualised scene flats 
resembling chamber hangings when drawn shut. In any case, what 
quite surely occurred on the stage was the closing of a pair of 
shutters in front of the throne and the corpses. Thus Seleucus, 
Cleopatra, Stratonice, and the others, are left still conversing in 
the royal apartments, but the visible reminders of the bloodshed 
have been completely and swiftly removed in obedience to Strato- 
nice’s command. The simple expedient of drawing together the 
flats took the place of the awkward and distracting actions by court 
attendants in the Elizabethan theatre. The smooth efficacy of the 
Restoration method may be admired despite its evident unnatural- 
ness. Once more in Tryphon, as in Mustapha, a most significant 
and necessary employment of the highly artificial mode of scene- 
drawing is passed over without mention in the printed version. 
Again one wonders what strange turn of chance caused these im- 
portant omissions from Orrery’s published texts. 


University of Cincinnati S. 
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WYCHERLEY, MONTAIGNE, TERTULLIAN, AND 
MR. SUMMERS 


In his edition of Wycherley' Mr. Montague Summers notes 
that in the dedication of The Plain Dealer “To my Lady B——,”? 
Wycherley quotes two lines in Latin: 


Nimirum propter continentiam, incontinentia 
Necessaria est incendium ignibus extinguitur. (Works, m1, 99) 


After consulting a Latin scholar, Mr. Summers appends the fol- 
lowing annotation: 


Professor Bensley has obliged me with the following note: “ Tertullian, 
De Pudicitia, cap. I, after quoting I Cor. vii, 9, ‘melius est nubere quam 
uri,’ continues, ‘Nimirum, propter continentiam incontinentia necessaria 
est, incendium ignibus extinguetur.’ In Migne’s text, 1844, tom. 11, col. 
983, we have extinguetur. Wycherley gives the present tense and seems 
to treat the quotation as verse. Did he, when ending one line with 
incontinentia and the other with extinguitur, allow himself to look on 
it as a sort of rough iambic metre? Some of the Latin University dramas 
... are very haphazard in their metrical licenses.” (11, 296-7.) 


This is ingenious, but unnecessary, and Professor Bensley’s 
concluding guess * is better than his first one. Mr. Summers notes 
that the line of French quoted in the dedication (“Eles [Ils] 
envoyent leur conscience au Bordel, & teinnent leur contenance 
en regle.” 11, 98) is from Montaigne’s Essais, Livre 111, chapitre 
5 *—that famous, or infamous, chapter strangely entitled “ Sur des 
vers de Virgile,” but really on the sexual question. Had Mr. 
Summers continued to turn over the pages of this essay, he would 
have found the passage from Tertullian (on p. 92 of the edition 
cited), and would have seen that Wycherley follows Montaigne in 
reading extinguitur for extinguetur. Nor is this all. 

When Wycherley in his Dedication further remarks (Works, 11, 
100) of women that “as the Scythian women of old, must baffle 


1The Complete Works of William Wycherley. London: The Nonesuch 
Press, 1924. 

* Mrs. Bennet, known as “ Mother” Bennet and “Lady” Bennet, the 
most celebrated procuress of the day in London. 

*“ Does not the treatment of the passage from Tertullian as verse (if 
Wycherley, not his printer, was responsible) suggest that it may have 
been taken from some place where it was already a quotation? ” 

“11, 76-77, in the Essais de Michel de Montaigne edited by Strowski et 
Gebelin, Bordeaux, 1919. 


o 
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a man, and put out his Eyes, ere they will lye with him,” he is but 
following an assertion of Montaigne, based on Herodotus: “ Les 
femmes Scythes crevoint les yeux a tous leurs esclaves et prisoniers 
de guerre pour s’en servir plus librement et couvertement ” (p. 102, 
ed. cit.). 

These borrowings suggest what soon appears to the careful reader 
of the essay and the dedication; namely, that Montaigne in this 
piece has had a profound effect upon Wycherley’s imagination. 
The cynicism, the frankness, and the disillusioned view of the 
sexual relationship, and especially of the sexual nature of women, 
which are the substance of the dedication, are but echoes of 
Montaigne’s scabrous discussion. It is likewise possible that the 
discussion of the sexual problem in The Plain Dealer itself owes 
more to Montaigne than has been guessed; and the parallelism 
further suggests that an exploration of the relation of Restoration 
comedy to libertin thought in France might prove fruitful of new 
relationships. Hitherto, scholars have been mainly content to point 
out Wycherley’s indebtedness to Moliére. 

Mr. Summers’ note, though mistaken, is not unprofitable. No 
editor of Montaigne has hitherto been able to discover the source 
of the two lines of Latin which Montaigne quotes and Wycherley 
borrows. They are found, as indicated, in Tertullian. 


University of Michigan Howarp MumForp JONES 


HUDIBRAS AND SWIFT 


In his admirable work, Swift, les Années de Jeunesse et le 
“Conte du Tonneau,’ M. Emile Pons neglects one very obvious 
proof that Swift had carefully read Hudibras. 

M. Emile Pons is certain that there was some influence of 
Butler upon Swift, although he seems to admit that it cannot be 
definitely proved. Yet he might have called attention to a com- 


1“ Lorsqu’il [Churton Collins] rapporte, comme les autres, qui tous le 
tiennent de la seule Mrs. Pilkington, que Hudibras était la lecture favorite 
de Swift. (Car la seule allusion 4 Hudibras que 1l’on trouve dans la corres- 
pondance de Swift émane non de Swift, mais d’un de ses correspondants. 
Cf. Archb. King to Swift, April 19, 1711).” Pons, Emile, Swift, p. 8, note 3. 
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ment by Mr. W. E. Browning on these lines in Swift’s Baucis and 


Philemon: 
The ballads, pasted on the wall, 
Of Joan of France, and English Mall.? 


Mr. Browning has this note: “ Mary Ambree, on whose exploits in 
Flanders the popular ballad was written. The line in the text is 
from ‘ Hudibras,’ Part. 1, c. 2, 367, where she is compared with 
Trulla: 
‘A bold virago, stout and tall, 
As Joan of France, on English Mall.’ ” 
C. M. WrEBsTER 


University of Tennessee 


WAS JOHN DRYDEN COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS? 


In most of the biographies of Dryden, since Malone’s, is noted the 
“ fact ” that the poet was appointed Collector of the Customs at 
the Port of London in 1683. Whether that is really a fact, I have 
reason to question. 

The belief in such appointment rests, apparently, upon two docu- 
ments. The first records the appointment, on December 17, 1683, 
of John Dryden to the post of collector. The second is a letter 


written by the poet, in which he complains of his desperate financial 
circumstances and suggests to the addressee that “either in the 
Customs, or the Appeals of the Excise, or some other way, means 
[for alleviating his distress] cannot be wanting, if you please to 
have the will.”? This letter, unfortunately, contains neither date 
nor address. Malone hoped “ that one part of his request was im- 
mediately attended to, though another was certainly neglected ; for 
he never obtained either of the offices he solicited, or any other 
equivalent.” * Furthermore, he says that the letter “appears to 
have been written in 1684”, and he believes that it was addressed 
to Laurence Hyde, Earl of Rochester. Yet when he prints the 
letter, he dates it “ August 1683,” without explanation.* There is, 
so far as I can discover, no definite evidence for either conjecture. 


2 Poems of Jonathan Swift, 1, 70. 

+ Christie, W. D., Poetical Works of John Dryden, London, 1902, p. lv 
and note. 

* Malone, Edmund, The Prose Works of John Dryden, London, 1800, Vol. 
I, pt. I, p. 179, * Ibid., p. 180. *Ibid., pt. U, p. 19. 


Tol. 
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Indeed, Dryden’s supplication, and Malone’s ingenuity, have fitted 
in too easily with the wishes of subsequent biographers. 

It may well be that the appointment, in December 1683, of one 
John Dryden as collector gave rise to the obvious conjecture that 
such appointment was necessarily the result of the poet’s letter. 
Therefore, logically enough, the letter must have been written in 
the late summer of 1683. It is possible, however, to find a different 
outcome to this letter. Before he closes, Dryden writes: “In the 
meantime be pleased to give me a gracious and speedy answer to 
my present request of half a year’s pension for my necessities.” ® 
Now, if the poet’s begging letter had any effect at all, it is, I think 
somewhat more reasonable to suppose that the addressee acceded 
to his request for the pension money, already overdue, than to 
suppose that he made the appointment of uncertain remuneration. 
By a close study of Dryden’s pension payments I have recently 
found that the only grant of a half-year’s salary (since 1678) dur- 
ing this period was made on December 15, 1684.° Therefore, I 
should agree with Malone’s first conjecture, and upon the evidence 
of the pension payment, date the letter toward the end of 1684. By 
so dating it, we of course destroy the value of it as evidence with 
reference to the appointment. 

In addition to the document recording the appointment of the 
Collector John Dryden, there are others concerning the same post, 
which, I believe, have hitherto not been noticed. The first item 
is dated November 12, 1683, and reads: “Henry Guy to Mr. 
Halsey. You have named Jno. Dryden to be inserted in the fiant 
for the office of Collector of the duties on Cloth, London Port. 
Bring to the Treasury Lords some authentic certificates from proper 
persons of the ability and fitness of the said Mr. Dryden for that 
office.” * The report on “ the said Mr. Dryden ” was favorable, for 
on December 3 is recorded a “ treasury fiat for royal letters patent 
to constitute John Dryden, of the Parish of St. Bridget, London, 
Collector of Customs and Subsidies [outwards] London Port loco 
Philip Warwick, deceased: to hold during pleasure and to be 
exercised by himself or deputy: with the annual fee of 5£ and all 


® Malone, loc. cit. 
*Cal. Treas. Books, v1, 1450. The payment of May 6, which Christie 

(p. lv) regards as for a half-year, is in reality only for a quarter. 

* Cal. Treas. Books, vit, pt. 1, 949. 
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other fees and profits thereof.” ® Nearly a year later occurs another 
item: “Warrant to Sir Nicho. Crisp, Bart. Collector outwards 
London Port, to swear Nicholas Hardy in as deputy to John Dry- 
den, gent. who by the Great Seal of 1683, December 17, is appointed 
Collector of duty on cloth.”*® After the accession of James, this 
John Dryden petitioned, on November 16, 1685, for a renewal of 
his patent, “ now void by the late King’s death.” ?° The petition was 
confirmed by fiat on January 19, 1685-6.‘ Two other items, small 
money warrants, close the account of John Dryden, Collector. 

From the six items concerning the collector, several facts emerge. 
In all these items, except one, he is called “ John Dryden, gent.”. 
In the exception he is “ John Dryden of the Parish of St. Bridget.” 
The poet, on the other hand, in the scores of reference to him in the 
Treasury Books, is called “John Dryden, esquire”, “ M. A.”, or 
“ Poet Laureate ”; he is never called “ gent.”. 

There is, moreover, a suggestion in the first item that the man 
named Mr. Halsey was entirely unknown to the Treasury Lords. 
The instructions—to ascertain the ability and fitness of the ap- 
plicant—are such as Henry Guy, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
would have found unnecessary to give, I believe, had the applicant 
been the poet. Indeed, his connections were so distinguished that 
it seems somewhat odd that his nomination for this place did not 
come through an influential man of the court, rather than through 
Mr. Halsey.” 

One more fact remains to beexamined. The collector is described 
as of the Parish of St. Bridget. May this not, in all probability, 
be a means of identification, to distinguish him from the poet of 
the same name? The poet, so far as I can learn, was never of that 
parish. At his marriage in 1663 he lived in St. Clements Danes.** 
In December 1679, when he was waylaid and beaten by ruffians in 
Rose Alley, his home was in Gerard Street, in the Parish of St. 
Anne’s, Soho.** Apparently he lived here for some years, for in a 
letter to Mrs. Steward in 1698 he indicates the position of the 
house. Geographically, there is no possibility of confusing the 


Tbid., 972. 
Ibid., 1275. 11 Tbid., pt. 11, 534. 
1° Tbid., VIu, pt. I, 428. 12T have not discovered who this man was. 


18 The Works of John Dryden, ed. Scott-Saintsbury, 1, 74 and note. 
1* Malone, op. cit., p. 493. Rose Alley was the most direct route from 
Covent Garden to Gerard Street. 
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parishes: St. Anne’s was between Soho Square and Leicester 
Square, perhaps a mile north and west of St. Bridget’s, which was 
off Fleet Street, not far from St. Paul’s. 

In view of the patently flimsy “evidence” upon which Dryden 
has been appointed, by critics, to the Collectorship of Customs, and 
in view of these additional facts concerning the post, should we not 
question, until further positive evidence appears, whether the 
poet’s financial difficulties were ever ameliorated by an appoint- 
ment to the sinecure of the Collectorship ? 


CHARLES E. Warp 
Duke University 


THE NED.: ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


Chiefly through the courtesy of Miss Edythe N. Backus, reader 
at the Huntington Library in San Marino, California, and Miss 
Mary Isabel Fry of the same institution, I am able to present an 
interesting list of words, some of which are not in the New English 
Dictionary, together with a few queries as to words that are in it. 
Only a few of the sixty-odd terms are of my own finding, in con- 
nexion with a study of obsolete words; and accordingly, to give due 
credit, I append our initialk—(B), (D), and (F). It will be seen 
that Miss Backus is the chief contributor; her study of Music and 
Literature in the Seventeenth Century has led her into the reading 
of hundreds of delightful old plays and entertainments. The words 
have been sent to Oxford, but are listed here as, in part, a timely 
convenience. 
abrodietical 1693 George Powell A Very Good Wife Act 4, Sc. 2. Mrs. 

Sneak. Good lack a day, what pity ‘tis such an abrodietical Person 

should want wherewith to accrew. 

The NED. gives this as a dictionary word—* prob. never 

used.” The above passage is much “in character.” (B) 
adagy a 1834 §S. T. Coleridge Marginalia in Fuller: Worthies (pub. 
1811; see N€&Q 7th S., vi., 501-2) [Coleridge prefers Fuller’s version 
of a line from Raleigh’s poetry] as more quippish and adagy. 

This word is in the NED., but the dates for it are all early— 
1549 to a 1670, with Milton, Jeremy Taylor, and others 
cited. (D) 


approperate 1689 R[obert] W[ild] The Benefice Act 4 [p. 40; a letter 
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is being read] As I was Equitating in these Rural Dimensions. . . I 
did approperate to your resplendent Habitation. 

This word is, in the Oxford Dictionary, a dictionary word 
only—Cockeram, Johnson cited. (B) 


articke 1668 Howard Usurper [Recto A*] No less Articke seems to 
many, the wrestling in of Dances. 


Misprint for Antic? (B) 
busiless 1662 Margaret Cavendish, Duchess of Newcastle The Publique 
Wooing I. xvii [p 386, line 2 of first folio edn.] [Prudence, a char- 


acter, speaks] ... for Nature hath made women and children to have 
restless spirits, unquiet minds, busiless active, and such voluble tongues. 


The NED. has busyless as a conjectural reading for a line in 
Shakespeare. (B) 


bundlement 1776 Henry Brooke Fool of Quality. “Dedication” [Pub- 
lic asks the author where he got together] such an old fashioned bundle- 
ment of scientific balderdash? (D) 

cadeedlo Nov. 16, 1667 Thomas Jordan Money is an asse [p. 5, lines 25, 
27, 29] Feminia. Are you Cadeedlo. Cerdit. I dare not take that 
Oath, unless J knew the meaning. Fem. Oh me do you not know the 
meaning of Cadeedlo. Cred. No. i’l assure you. Fem. I'l tell you then, 
in that one word, Cadeedlo, is concluded, all the Oaths man can invent, 


A made-up word? (B) 


carillon 1781 Horace Walpole Common-place Book (1927) 71 When 
the late Duke of York was in Holland he had a mind to hear the Caril- 
lons in the great Church. 
For this use the NED. has as the earliest date 1836. In view 
of the date for Carillonneur (1772), I think the above interest- 
ing. (D) 


chartophylatium c¢1704 John Evelyn Memoirs for my Grand-Son (1926) 
52 Next the library, should be carefully inspected the Chartophylatium 
of your pamphlets and unbound Books and loose papers, wich [sic] 
would require an accurate Visitation and to be put in proper 
Method. (D) 


cow heroes 1690 The Royal Voyage Act 1, Se. 2 Are these the Cham- 
pions, these the Stil-Cow Heroes .. . 


Obviously a term of abuse of Irish. (B) 


customable 1614 Thomas Ravenscroft A Briefe Discourse of ... Char- 
act’ring the Degrees... [p. 11, recto C*, line 3] O most Vupropor- 
tionate Customable Comporitors, whose Art serves them not so much as 
to distinguish Prolation from Proportions! 
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degenerous 1691 The Bragadocio Act 3, Sc. 2 Bravado. Alas Madam, 
’tis too degenerous a Trophy, only your Commands will gloss it. 


Apparently not in the NZD. in sense of “ ungenerous.” (B) 


delicass 1678 Edward Howard The Man of Newmarket Act 3 [pp. 
29-30] The Song [sung by a fop] By the Lilies of thy Cheeks, and 
the Roses of mine.... My fineness I’ll yield to delight thee, And 
should thou clip more refine Then French or English when they twine 
My Delicass thou’t prove sublime. (B) 

derectitude 1682 N. Tate The Ingratitude Act 4 [p. 41, line 20ff.] 
Servant. ... Which Friends Sir, as it were, durst not (look you Sir) 
shew themselves (as we say) his Friends whilst he was in Derectitude. 
2 Serv. Derectitude, what’s that? Serv. Why? that is... Derecti- 
tude but when they shall see his Credit up again, and the Man in 
Blood [éc.] (B) 

earwigmaker a 1834 S. T. Coleridge Marginalia to Beaumont and 
Fletcher: “ The Prophetess ” (W. F. Taylor’s Critical Annotations, 1889, 
p- 16)... no Interest [in the play] (for a vulgar curiosity about—not 
what is to happen next—but about what a Witch will do next, whether 
Thunder or a Brimstone She Devil, Earwigmaker cannot be called 
Interest )—[éc. 


Taylor thinks this “a purely Coleridgian word”, and cites 
Halliwell and Nares. (D) 


geognostico-geological a 1834 S. T. Coleridge Marginalia in Henrich 
Steffins Anthropologie (1822) [C. most perplexed over S’s. “ geognosti- 
co-geological ” essays.] 
See T. M. Raysor in MLN, xxii. 182 ff., and H. Zimmern in 
Blackwoods 131:107. (D) 


glaggard 1690 The Royal Voyage 6 ... yet grown by their late Free- 
dom Glaggard and Wild, Unruly, Careless, Vain... (B) 

glebe 1678 Edward Howard The Man of Newmarket Act 4 Lwee. 
What a fertile Glebe of love have some illegal beliefs! 


If this means “ crop,” it is very rare, according to the NED. 
(s.v. 1b.) (B) 


heroickesses 1662 Margaret Cavendish, Duchess of Newcastle Bell in 
Campo Part 1, Se. 9 [pp. 587-8 of first fol. edn.] Lady Victoria [at 
the head of a body of women, bound for war] Noble Heroickesses, I am 
glad to hear you speak as with one voice and tongue... (B) 

holp 1663 Thomas Killigrew The Pilgrim Act 4, Se. 7 [p. 202] Ferdi- 
nando. *Tis visible enough in thy impudence;.. . this is a secret of 
the camps, Sir, that holp to bring one of them... (B) 

hunckish 1608 Thomas Walkington Salomons Sweete Harpe 47 [Abi- 
gail] then told [Nabal her husband]... of his fault [drunkenness] 
and hunckish demeanour. (F) 
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imminish 1682 N. Tate The Ingratitude Act 5, Sc. at Rome Valeria. 
And I swear, Madam, ’tis the greatest comfort in nature to have ’em 
take after their Ancestors; for when they degenerate, they do as it were 
recede, decline, imminish ... 
The dates for this obs. word in the NED. are 14.., 1562, and 
1565-73. (B) 


interwaves See Lifferous below. 

kniped 1662 Margaret Cavendish. The Unnatural Traveler iv. 25 And 
you, Pantler, must have . . . the Napkins finely knip’d and perfum’d, 
and that the Limons, Orenges, Bread, Salt [éc.]... be set and placed 
after the newest Mode. (B) 

lifferous 1662 Margaret Cavendish The Comical Hash Sc. 13 [p. 568 
of Ist fol. edn., line 5] Lady Examination. Come let us go abroad, 
for I love to refresh my self in the Serene Ayr, taking the pleasure of 
every Season, as when the returning Sun spins Golden Beams, which 
interwaves into the thinner Ayr, as Golden Threads with softer Silk, 
making it like a Mantle, Rich and warm [dc., éc.]... 80 in the 
Summer when lifferous winds do fan the sultry heat.... (B) 

luxations 1608 T. Walkington Salomons Sweete Harpe 69 [interlocutor 
speaking of how Lucifer has come to possess men’s hearts and tongues, 
&ec.:] witness some of our audacious theatres, now made as spanish 
strappados for luxations, like Pityocamptes his bending pine-trees to 
racke the best good names, persona of state, and Vniuersities withall 
(F) 

maculated 1676 Thomas Jordan London’s Triumph [p. 6, line 2] 
[Arithmetic, a character in a pageant] Enrobed with Cloth of Gold; 
a white Sarsnet Vail, maculated with divers Figures... . 


The NED. apparently has this word only in the sense of 
“blemish ” or “ unpleasantly spotted ”—plus one scientific use. 


martingale 1620 T. Walkington Rabboni 52. 


For martingale as a transitive verb in this sense, the NED. 
has as the earliest example a quotation dated 1882. (F) 


matroness 1662 Margaret Cavendish The Female Academy Sc. 8 [stage 
direction] Enter the Academy of Ladies, and the Grave Matronesse. 
. . . Litalies omitted] (B) 

ningle 1668 Thomas Jordan Money is an asse [p. 2, line 1ff.] Money. 
Ningle Credit, dost thou know this fellow. Credit. Why do you injure 
me so. Ningle Money. (B) 

officers 1668 Howard Usurper [p. 18] Cleom officers to go off. 

Curious mistake for “offers”? (B) 


opiniastrement 1664 Pepys Diary June 4 (Braybrook: Memoirs &c, 1825 
2 vol.; vol. 1, p. 297) For the latter, he [Mr. Coventry to Pepys] 
brought as an instance General Balke, who, in defending of Taunton 
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and Lime for the Parliament, did through his sober sort of valour 
defend it the most opiniastrement that ever any man did any thing. 
(D) 

oyl 1681 Romes Follies “Ded.” [The author refuses to magnify his 
patron:] as it is against my Temper to dip my pen in such fashionable 
oyl. (B) 

paramouncy a 1834 S. T. Coleridge Marginalia in Wieland: Comische 
Erzihlungen (edn. 1785? see L. L. Mackall in MLR. xix. 344-6. No 
pp. given) Yet I will hazard one observation— . . that Wieland’s 
remark on the paramouncy and predominance of beauty in the mind of 
women in their preference of lovers, is really a calumny. (D) 

phillising 1691 The Bragadocio Act 1, Se. 1 Flush. You shall have 
... @ young breeding pair penning Madrigals on his Bed-maker, or 
Phillising the Skull’s Daughter. (B) 

plumbeous 1696 J. Hayn[e]s A Fatal Mistake Act 3,Se.1 ... Dull 
plumbeous Brain. (B) 

propense 1679 Jordan London in Luster [p. 11, line 37 ff.] His Lord- 
ship being in a propense posture of Expectation ... 


The NED. references suggest for Propense a mental rather 
than a physical attitude or idea. (B) 
printure 1814 Barrett The Heroine (1908) 124 Nor think the printure 


of my lip... (D) 
quippish See Adagy above. 


roage 1696 Geo. Powell The Cornish Comedy Act 3, Se. 2 8. Bailiff. 
Along with him, roage him along, he shall to prison immediately. 


This word is in the NED., but this sense? (B) 


shash (sash) 1676 Jordan London Triumphant [p 9, line 1] [Tamber- 
lain’s habit described:] a purple silk Shash about his waste. (B) 

sedementary 1696 Geo. Powell The Cornish Comedy Act 4, Se. 1 
Froth [to Swash] Would you have it like the sedementary Ale, thick, 
heavy, fulsom, phlegmatick, nasty stuff...? (B) 

shabbed 1668 Howard The Usurper [p. 32] The People! Hang the 
shabbed multitude. 


This may mean “ shabby,” and so earlier than the citation in 
the NZD. But Miss Backus, in view of the context, believes it 
a derogatory epithet: “scabby,” “ scabbed.” 


skull See Phillising above. 

squelch 1668 Thomas Jordan Money is an asse [p. 29, line 5] Clutch. 
Thou saiest true ile call, ile call, they will be gone ere can moderately 
go down staires. Oallumney. Call, fy leap Sir—’tis but a squelch I 
have a kinsman an excellent bone setter. (B) 

streiten 1678 Thomas Shipman Henry III of France [p. 40, line 1] 
Here at St. Clow we’l streiten so the Town “Twill either famisht be, or 
yielded soon [poetry] (Act 4, Se. 1. In Se. 2:) King. Now, 
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Larchant, now my thoughts have room to move: Streiten’d with 
bus’ness, now I turn to Love. (B) 

surfled 1676 Jordan London’s Triumph [p. 5, line 18; description of 
first pageant] 2. Logick. In a Purple Robe semened with Stars of 
Gold;.. . red Buskins laced and surfled with Gold Ribbon. (B) 

snoons 1691 [John Smyth] Win her and take her [p. 11, line 26] Act 
1, Se. 3 Waspish. What again Snoons grant me patience, Devil 
Incarnate, what do you mean [¢c.] 


As Miss Backus remarked to me one day, some of these old 
Restoration plays fairly swarm with light oaths fancifully 
created. Probably quite a number are notin the NED. (B) 


totterdas 7?1660 Life of Mother Shipton [p. 33, line 1] She was a 
Totterdas slut of fifteen. (B) 

trans-scriptural a 1834 S. T. Coleridge Marginalia in Henry Brooke: 
Fool of Quality (1775) IV. 272. This is not only trans-scriptural, but 
anti-scriptural, I fear... 

tredoudle, -ing 1671 Edward Howard Womens Conquest First Prologue 
[recto, C3 ll. 29 and 31] Changling. Shall it be with my face, feet, 
and hands, tredoudling thus? Ommes. ’Tis very correct and well. 
Chang. Ile warrant you, I’le tredoudle it so, that it shall take to 
purpose. (B) 

twank 1691 [John Smyth] Win her [p. 2, line 28] My kittle I’le 
twank in the chorus. (B) 

tynsy’d 1691 [Smyth] Win her [p. 37, line 23] Act 4, Se. 1. Florell. 
You grace me with your favours, and dazzle me with all this bravery ;— 
You’re extreamly proper, really Sir;—Tynsy’d Ass [This last accord- 
ing to a stage direction is an “aside.”] (B) 

udsneaks 1691 [Smyth] Win her Act 4,Se. 1. Dullhead. Farewell to 
you Udsneaks, if you go to that. (B) 

wardropian 1662 Margaret Cavendish The Unnatural Tragedy IV. 25 
[line 2] Steward. My Master and our new Lady are coming home; 
wherefore you must get the House very clean and fine: you Ward- 
ropian, you must lay the best Carpets on the Table, and set out the 
best Chairs & Stools [¢€c.] (B) 

wezill 1664 Killigrew Cicilia and Clorindes. Pt. 2, Act V, Se. 2 [p. 302 
Wks] Souldier. Hold your preting, or I shall cut your wezill. (B) 

whimmerings 1696 Geo. Powell’s version of Beaumont’s Bonduca Act 3 
Se. 2 [p. 21, line 45] Your Whimmerings, and your Lame Peti- 
tions... (B) 

EpWIN Berck DIKE 

The Huntington Library, 
San Marino, California 
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THE ENGLISH VOGUE OF PROLOGUES AND EPILOGUES 


An examination of miscellanies, folio half-sheets, newspapers, 
and more than 1300 plays that were published before Pope wrote his 
famous Prologue for Cato offers several facts concerning the vogue 
of Prologues and Epilogues and leads one to speculate regarding 
the stage-oration that became une chose nécessaire after 1660. 
Before the middle of the sixteenth century one play out of five 
made use of an introduction or a conclusion or both, which may be 
termed prologue and epilogue. From 1558 to 1642 the popularity 
of stage-orations increased, and about forty-eight per cent of the 
plays of this period had prologues and epilogues. Of these some— 
according to my count, sixteen per cent—had only prologues; 
eleven per cent only epilogues. This evidence drawn from statistics 
may be cited along with the testimony of the plays themselves. 
Benvolio, for example, scoffs at prologues: 

The date is out of such prolixity: 
We'll have no Cupid hoodwink’d with a scarf... 
Nor no without-book prologue, faintly spoke 


After the prompter, for our entrance; 
But let them measure us by what they will; * 


and Prologus Laureatus spoke of the vogue of epilogues when 
prologues were not used: 


I am a Prologue, should I not tell y[o]u soe 
You would scarce knowe me; tis soe longe agoe 
Since Prologues were in use; men put behinde 
now, that they were wont to put before. 
Thepilogue is in fashion; prologues no more.* 


After 1660 it is well known that both the prologue and the 
epilogue enjoyed an extraordinary vogue. The theatres had been 
open but two years when the poets prophesied a dearth of fancy 
because the demands for stage-orations were so persistent. For 
more than half a century nine out of ten plays had both prologue 
and epilogue, and it was not uncommon to provide a drama with 


1 Romeo and Juliet, 1, iv, 3-9. 

*The Birthe of Hercules (1610), The Malone Society, 1911, Prologue. 
The date of composition is before 1600. 

8 Robert Howard, The Surprisal (1665), Prologue. The play was pre- 
sented in November, 1662. 
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more than one of these stage-orations.* The most popular writers 
turned their hands to prologue-writing; and prologues and epi- 
logues throve, feeding on satire, wit, and raillery, while lines de- 
nouncing the custom that gave them their vogue testified to their 
popularity.® Reluctance to provide a prologue or an epilogue thus 
furnished a theme for several stage-orations; ® and by this trick of 
protest the poets conformed to the demand of custom without re- 
peating the stale matter of an argument or a plaudite. Right or 
wrong, prologues had to be written;* epilogues were inevitable.® 
Reasons for this increase in the popularity of prologues and 
epilogues suggest themselves: the vogue of discourses in miniature, 
the rise of journalism, the demand for novelty and wit, the critical 
and often disrespectful attitude of the audience, the influence of 
classical drama, and certain changes in the playhouse itself. It 
is possible that the last was the chief reason. The Elizabethan 
theatre, with its stage surrounded on three sides by the audience, 
did not keep its imaginary world free of contact with reality. 
There, no principle of verisimilitude forbade an exchange of con- 
fidences between the player and his audience. The soliloquy con- 
sulted the pit, and the pit mounted the stage. But as this stage 
gradually withdrew from its audience, and the ideal world developed 
behind the frame, the intimacy between actor and spectator lessened. 
The soliloquy and the aside grew infrequent. The link remaining— 
a link between the real and the imaginary—was the prologue or 
epilogue, in which the actor standing on the apron before the frame, 


‘Before the Restoration plays were sometimes published with more 
than one prologue and epilogue; after 1660 the custom was well estab- 
lished. 

5 See especially the Prologues to Wilson’s The Cheats (1664), Wycherley’s 
Love in a Wood (1672), Powell’s A Very Good Wife (1693), Mrs. Pix’s 
Queen Catharine (1698), Crauford’s Love at first Sight (1704), and the 
Epilogues to Waller’s Pompey the Great (1664), Cibber’s She Wou’d and 
She wou’d Not (1703), Crauford’s Love at first Sight (1704), Baker’s 
Hampstead Heath (1706), and Mrs. Trotter’s The Revolution of Sweden 
(1706). 

* See, for example, the following: Killigrew’s The Siege of Urbin (1666), 
Epilogue; Tuke’s The Adventures of Five Hours (1671), Epilogue; Orrery’s 
Typhon (1672), Prologue; Crowne’s Henry the Sixth (1681), Prologue; 
and Crauford’s Love at first Sight (1704), Epilogue. 

7 Mrs. Mary Pix, Queen Catharine (1698), Prologue. 

§ John Banks, Cyrus the Great (1696), Epilogue. 
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outside the ideal regions of the play, spoke directly to his audience, 
drawing them into his world within the frame by means of a 
prologue, or driving them out of the unreal into the real by means 
of an epilogue. If a chief fact in the history of drama is this 
gradual separation of spectator and player, bringing finally the 
establishment of an ideal world of the stage never cognizant of 
the presence of an audience, then a little speculation indicates 
the relation of the vogue of prologues and epilogues to the changing 
theatre. The Elizabethan dramatist had, not only prologues and 
epilogues, but soliloquies and asides to make sure that the audience 
followed the action. Prologues and epilogues were therefore not 
always necessary to the play. After the Restoration the theatre 
approached verisimilitude, drawing plays away from the audience. 
But the spectators were not willing to be shut out and left to sit 
as silent watchers. Descendants of the Elizabethan audience, they 
demanded recognition. The most convenient organs for comply- 
ing with their wishes were the prologues and epilogues, links 
between the real and the unreal. Eventually, of course, the spec- 
tators came to desire that the illusion of the ideal be unbroken. 
There were complaints in the early years of the eighteenth century 
against merry epilogues that destroyed the pleasing deceptions of 
the stage-world. And when the audience at last preferred to sit 
as lookers-on, inducting themselves into the ideal and taking away 
with them the illusion of the ideal, then prologues and epilogues 
had no excuse for being, so far as dramatic technique is concerned. 
Their vogue and their decline are, therefore, another demonstration 
of the change that crept into the theatre when the players gradually 
withdrew into their world and left their audiences to the réle of 
non-participant spectators. 


Autrey WILEY 
The Tewas State College for Women 


CHAUCER’S SERMON AND RETRACTATIONS 


After expressing skepticism as to whether Chaucer had intended 
his sermon and the Retractations as a part of the Canterbury Tales, 
Mr. Manly suggests that ‘ they may have been found in Chaucer’s 
chest after his death, and, on the inadequate ground that they 
were in prose, have been falsely supposed to have been intended 
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for use as the Parson’s tale’.* A thoughtful reading of the Re- 
tractations tends to confirm this view. 

The casual mention of the Canterbury Tales in the middle of a 
long list of the poet’s works certainly offers no proof that the list 
was written to be appended to the Tales. On the contrary, it 
suggests that the Tales were not uppermost in Chaucer’s mind 
when he wrote it. To make this perfectly clear, I quote the well 
known list, which forms the body of the Retractations: 


Wherfore I biseke yow mekely for the mercy of god, that ye preye for me, 
that Crist have mercy on me and foryeve me my giltes:—and namely of 
my translacions and endytinges of worldly vanitees, the whiche I revoke 
in my retracciouns: as is the book of Troilus; The book also of Fame; The 
book of the nynetene Ladies; The book of the Duchesse; The book of seint 
Valentynes day of the Parlement of Briddes; The tales of Caunterbury, 
thilke that sounen in-to sinne; The book of the Leoun; and many another 
book, if they were in my remembrance; and many a song and many a 
lecherous lay; that Crist for his grete mercy foryeve me the sinne. But 
of the translacion of Boece de Consolacione, and othere bokes of Legendes 
of seintes, and omelies, and moralitee, and devocioun, that thanke I oure 
lord Iesu Crist and his blisful moder, and alle the seintes of hevene; 
bisekinge hem that they from hennes-forth, un-to my lyves ende, sende 
me grace to biwayle my giltes, and to studie to the salvacioun of my 
soule...’? 


No more attention is here paid to the Tales, mentioned en 
passant, than to Troilus, or to ‘ The book of the Leoun ’, or to the 
Boethius. Had the Retractations been preserved in MS. by them- 
selves, it is doubtful whether any student would ever have suggested 
that Chaucer had intended them as a part of the Canterbury Tales. 
The evidence is negative, to be sure, but such as it is it seems to 
indicate that they were not written to be attached to that long work. 
That Chaucer intended to append them to something, however, 
is clear from the opening words of the Retractations: 
Now preye I to hem alle that herkne this litel tretis or rede, that if ther be 
any thing in it that lyketh hem, that ther-of they thanken oure lord Iesu 
Crist, of whom procedeth al wit and al goodnesse. And if ther be any 
thing that displese hem, I preye hem also that they arrette it to the defaute 
of myn unconninge, and nat to my wil, that wolde ful fayn have seyd 
bettre if I hadde had conninge. For oure boke seith, ‘al that is writen is 
writen for oure doctrine’; and that is myn entente.* 


This pious petition, with its emphasis on good doctrine and its 


1 Qanterbury tales by Geoffrey Chaucer, N. Y., 1928, p. 656. 
J. 1084-90. 1081-83. 
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allusion to Romans Xv. 4, clearly allies itself, in spirit, with the 
sermon. That Chaucer surely intended it to accompany that dis- 
course on penitence is indicated by the phrase in the first sentence, 
‘this litel tretis’. 

Reference to the Chaucer concordance reveals that of the twenty- 
one times Chaucer uses the word ‘ treatise ’ or ‘ treatises ’, five times 
carry the meaning ‘ treaty’, ‘ negociation’, and sixteen bear the 
modern connotation defined in the N.Z.D. as ‘A book or writing 
which treats of some particular subject; commonly . . . one con- 
taining a formal or methodical discussion or exposition of the 
principles of the subject’. Eleven times Chaucer applies the word 
to his Treatise on the Astrolabe ; he speaks of the Melibeus as ‘ this 
litel tretis here’* and refers to its source as ‘this tretis lyte’*; 
and in Troilus he speaks of ‘ a tretis and a lettre, that Ector hadde 
him sent ’,* where the word obviously signifies a political communi- 
cation, expository in nature. Finally, in the sermon itself he 
ejaculates, ‘I hope to god they [the ten commandments] been 
touched in this tretice, everich of hem alle’. In each case Chaucer 
applies the word to a formal exposition of a subject, in prose; never 
to a romance, or a fabliau, or a tale, or to anything in verse. In 
the light of this usage, the phrase in the Retractations refers 
certainly to the sermon, not to the Canterbury Tales. 

Our conclusion from this evidence seems clear. Since the Re- 
tractations were written to accompany the sermon (which they 
follow in all the MSS. in which they occur), yet have no connection 
with the Canterbury Tales, the sermon itself must have been com- 
posed by Chaucer as an independent work. Indeed, its failure to 
harmonize with the Tales in length and in manner has often been 
pointed out. As an explanation of the occurrence, in the MSS., 
of the sermon and the Retractations as the Parson’s tale, that of 
Professor Manly appears most reasonable. 


MES A. RK 
Yale University Jamzs A. Wo 


*B. 2147. 
5B. 2153. 
* Troilus and Criseyde, 11, 1697-8. 
TT. 957. 
* The most cogent argument in favor of its inclusion among the Tales is 
its fulfillment of the Parson’s avowed purpose, 
To shewe yow the wey, in this viage, 
4 
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CHAUCER’S TURKISH BOWS 


In two passages Chaucer speaks of the Turkish bow. The 
reference in The Knightes Tale is very casual. 
The thridde bar with him his bowe Turkeys.* 


The other passage, in Fragment A of The Romaunt of the Rose, 
is more significant. 
Turke bowes two hadde he. 
That oon of hem was of a tree 
That bereth a fruyt of savour wikke; 
Ful croked was that foule stikke, 
And knotty here and there also, 
And blak as bery, or any slo. 
That other bowe was of a plante 
Without wem, I dar warante.? 


Chaucer translated from Lorris, so the initial blame is with the 
French poet, but the former, living in the hey-day of archery, 
displayed no desire to correct the latter’s mistake. Lorris and 
Chaucer wish to describe a very strong bow. The Turkish bow 
was certainly very powerful, but it was not made of wood; instead, 
it was a reflexed bow, skillfully fashioned of layers of horn, wood, 
and sinew.’ The result was a very far-shooting weapon, even sur- 


passing the famed English longbow which Chaucer probably had 
in mind, although no bowyer would choose a stave “ full croked ... 
and knotty here and there also.” 


C. M. WEBsTER 


University of Tennessee 


Of thilke parfit glorious pilgrimage 
That highte Ierusalem celestial—I. 49-51 
But anything the godly Parson would have said would have ‘ souned in-to 
salvacioun’, had he paraphrased the sermon on the mount, or related an 
exemplum, or merely repeated, under the walls of Canterbury, the Lord’s 
prayer. 
1A., 2895. Skeat’s edition. 
*The Romaunt of the Rose, Fragment A, 923-930. 
*“ Archery,” Ency. Brit., 14th ed., 11, 265-267. 
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Death and Liffe: A Medieval Alliterative Debate Poem in a Seven- 
teenth Century Version. Edited by Sir IsraEL GoLLANcz. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1930. Pp. xvi + 38. 


Sir Israel Gollancz was working on this poem up to the time of 
his death. The text, the explanatory notes, and the glossary are 
his. Miss Mabel Day has contributed an eight-page preface—a 
competent summary of the existing opinions as to the date (end of 
the fourteenth but more probably the early fifteenth century), the 
dialect (Northwest Midland, but more northern than the poems of 
the Gawain group), and the sources (Piers Plowman, B or C ver- 
sion, Alanus de Insulis’s De Planctu Naturae, Winner and Waster, 
and The Parlement of the Thre Ages). 

In accordance with the plan of this series, Select Early English 
Poems, in which Death and Liffe is the fifth number, the critical 
apparatus is slight. The new contributions are seen chiefly in the 
notes and the glossary. The most radical departures from earlier 
editions of the poem, however, are to be found in the text. 

One’s attitude towards Professor Gollancz’s text will depend 
upon one’s conceptions of the function of an editor of a Middle 
English poem. The editor may offer a frank modernization, or a 
diplomatic reprint of the manuscript, or—as in the case of this 
edition—a radical rewriting of the manuscript. For better or 
worse, Professor Gollancz has chosen the last method, presumably 
to furnish his readers with a readable and intelligible text. But 
those who wish to study the poem more carefully will probably 
find the text unsatisfactory. 

Since the Percy Folio Manuscript is approximately one hundred 
and fifty years later than the composition of the poem, the text is 
so corrupt that it is beyond the powers of an editor to restore it to 
its probable original form. Many cases of obvious scribal errors 
Professor Gollancz has emended in a convincing and brilliant man- 
ner. But many of the emendations are based on assumptions that 
are highly debatable. For example, the assumption “that the 
alliteration was originally of the standard form aa/ax used by care- 
ful metrists ” (p. xi) is untenable, as is admitted in the notes to 
lines 95, 152, and 457, where the alliterative types ab/ab and aa/bb 
are recognized and the manuscript readings are retained in the 
text. These and many other “irregular” patterns of alliteration 
are found in Death and Iiffe and many other poems of this school. 

Many perfectly intelligible lines are emended to make them con- 
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form to the type aa/ax. For example, line 130 in the manuscript 


reads: 
If thou wilt wonders witt feare not to ffraine. 


This is emended to: 


If thou wilt wonders witt [wond] not to ffraine. [wond means ‘ refrain.’] 


Double alliteration of this sort aa/bb, occurs in lines 159, 184, 207, 
262, 276, and, I think, in line 30, where I read flowers instead of 
slowers, Professor Gollancz’s reading of the manuscript. Such 
alliteration is found in many other alliterative poems, but Professor 
Gollancz emends all of these lines to make them conform to the 
“ standard form.” 

For the sake of the alliteration, the meter, or both, words are 
added or omitted or transposed. Thus in line 427 our way is 
added; in line 78 all is omitted; and in line 103 curteous is 
changed to coint. Words in lines 311 and 321 are transposed. 
Out of the 459 lines (458 in Q’s edition, since he omits a line 
between lines 416 and 417) in the poem over 250 are emended, 
some containing several emendations. Most of these changes are 
made for the sake of the alliteration or the meter. 

Another group of emendations consists of restorations of the 
‘normal Middle English spelling or grammatical form. Thus ball 
: in line 21 is emended to bal’, the more common spelling. But the 
spelling ball is well established, appearing in William of Palerne, 
1819, and Cursor Mundi, 4775. Bradd, 175 and 216, is emended 
to brade. In lines 26 and 211 runn and dunge are emended to 
ronn and donge, the more regular preterit forms. The w is easily 
intelligible, however, as the result of the leveling of the vowel of 
the preterit plural into the singular. Ronge, however, is the spell- 
ing in line 138. 

Since in lines 27, 51, and 62 the same word appears twice in 
each line, all these lines are emended “ because it is not likely that 
the poet used [the same word twice] in the same line.” Lines 262, 
420, and 425 have been almost completely rewritten. 

In spite of these objections to the extensive rewriting of the 
poem, I think this edition is a valuable contribution to the study 
of Death and Liffe. The reflections of the editor’s wide and dis- 
criminating reading in medieval literature, the very plausible trans- 
position of part of line 159 to the following line, the explanation 
of the names Hector and Leonades (notes to lines 326-43), not 
satisfactorily explained by previous editors, the new light thrown 
on the vocabulary of the poem, and the new readings of the manu- 
script make this new edition of the poem a noteworthy addition to 
the study of the Middle English alliterative revival. Students of 
English literature have suffered a distinct loss in the passing of 
such a distinguished scholar as Sir Israel Gollancz. 


Emory University J. M. STEADMAN, JR. 
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The Proverbs of Alfred Studied in the Light of the Recently Dis- 
covered Maidstone Manuscript. By HELEN PENNOCK SovuTH. 
New York: New York University Press, 1931. Pp. vii + 168. 


The nucleus of this book is to be found in an article by Carleton 
Brown (MLIR., xx1 (1926), 249-260) in which he described and 
printed the fragmentary Maidstone text of the Proberbs of Alfred. 
Dr. South has reprinted this and added bits from the other manu- 
scripts to make a complete text. To this is affixed an introduction 
and a glossary. When we consider the length of the book, it seems 
unfortunate that she did not give the Trinity and Jesus texts in 
full and thus obviate the necessity of reference to earlier editions. 
The introduction consists of several special studies. The descrip- 
tion of the manuscripts (pp. 3-24) is full and suspicion is success- 
fully thrown on the integrity of the Jesus text. In discussing the 
identity of “ Sifforde ” (pp. 25-42), Dr. South dismisses localities 
suggested earlier, and argues plausibly for Siford in Berkshire," 
in the vicinity of which Alfred often was,” but the use of this identi- 
fication for dating the poem (pp. 40-41) is open to some question. 
The section entitled “ Early Literary References ” (pp. 43-63) is 
of considerable interest, but one hesitates to accept the implication 
that when a saying was incorporated in the Proverbs of Alfred it 
was removed from circulation and that, therefore, any later occur- 
rence necessarily shows a literary borrowing. We may note in 
passing that it is not quite exact to refer to the Anglo-Saxon trans- 
lation of Cato as “the Anglo-Saxon apothegms of Cotton Julius 
A. II” (p. 48). The relation between the Proverbs and the Owl 
and the Nightingale (pp. 48-51) resolves itself into one of two 
equally likely things, either the author of the Owl had a manu- 
script of the Proverbs which contained material foreign to any 
extant version, or he added Alfred’s name to give authority to 
the sayings which he used. The parallels between the Proverbs 
and Layamon’s Brut are striking but neither the direction of the 
borrowing, nor even the fact of borrowing, is clear despite Dr. 
South’s argument that the Proverbs are the source. For example, 
the ending of the Brut “ iwurSe pet iwurde / iwurde Godes wille ” 
need not have come from the Proverbs nor the passage in the 
Proverbs from it. It fits into the context neatly in both, and its 
naturalness at the end of the Brut may perhaps be illustrated by 


1In note 12 (p. 28) Dr. South refers to a quotation from the Flemish 
monk Drogo, given by W. H. Blaauw (Sussex Arch. Coll., 1, 47-48), and 
says that Blaauw gives no direct reference. As a matter of fact, he does 
give his reference in the oblique fashion common with antiquarians, and 
the passage is from the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum (Venice, 1748), July, v. 
615 A-B. The story of St. Lewinna’s translation, for with that Drogo’s 
“history ” deals, is singularly edifying. 

* A just objection may be made to quoting the Chronicle from Ingram’s 
not too exact translation. 
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the last words of the account of the battle of Hastings (Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, ed. Earle & Plummer, 1, 200), “ Wurde géd se 
ende. bonne God wylle!”* The parallel quoted on p. 59 is not 
very good as Layamon says “ Don’t take advice from everyone if 
you want to do a job well” and the Proverbs “ you can’t believe 
everything you hear.” The fact that Alfred is called “ England’s 
darling ” in both poems, and Layamon’s frequent use of the same 
term elsewhere, does not seem a strong parallel.* 

The study of the language (pp. 64-98) is full and competent 
and indicates clearly enough that the archetype was East Midland 
in dialect rather than pure Southern. The glossary (pp. 133-160) 
goes into almost too much detail with five separate entries for the 
copula on p. 134. The Anglo-Saxon source-word is given in most 
cases, and often very common inflectional forms. There are a 
number of regrettable slips in the Anglo-Saxon forms, some repre- 
senting only the omission of a quantity mark, but others more 
serious, several of which are apparently due to a failure to consult 
Toller’s Supplement.. In the first four pages there are slips under 
the following entries: aloped, among, armes (certainly not directly 
from Lat. arma), at-go, attenende, awei, bisiden, bismare word, 
bote, bopen, bute. 


B. J. WHITING 
Harvard University 


A Comparative Study of the Beowulf and the Aeneid. By Tom 
Burns Haser. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1931. 
Pp. x +145. $4.00. 


In this study, as the title indicates, Mr. Haber compares Beowulf 
with the Aeneid. His purpose is to “ establish the strong probability 
that there is in the Beowulf evidence that the author did possess an 
acquaintance with the Aeneid and took from it various plot-motifs, 
stylistic devices, and turns of expression which appear in the Anglo- 
Saxon epic” (p. 4). The demonstration proceeds through six 
chapters, named as follows: I, Introduction: Survey of Opinion; 
II, The Popularity of Vergil in Britain about the End of the 
Seventh Century; III, Indications of Non-Germanic Influence in 
the Beowulf ; IV, Broad Similarities in the Aeneid and the Beowulf ; 
V, Parallels in Phraseology; VI, Parallels in Motif and Sentiment. 
The volume closes with a working bibliography and an index. 

The numerous similarities between Beowulf and the Aeneid have 


*This is somewhat closer to the passage from Robert of Gloucester, 
quoted on p. 58, note 49. 

“The list of instances of the term in Layamon (p. 60) shows certain 
liberties taken with the original, as where deorlig in Madden is given 
as “ deorlig.” 
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long interested students of Beowulf. Zappert, Ker, Chambers, 
Lawrence, and Klaeber, among others, have pointed out such corre- 
spondences, Klaeber’s article in Archiv (cxxvi, 1911, 40-48, 339- 
359) representing the most thorough study of the problem before 
the appearance of the present volume. Neither Mr. Haber’s mate- 
rials nor his conclusions, therefore, are altogether new, as he him- 
self readily admits; yet his book has the definite value of assembling, 
organizing, and interpreting the results of previous investigation, 
besides making independent contributions of its own. 

The author begins by establishing the fact of Virgil’s popularity 
in seventh-century England. He reminds us of Virgil’s fame 
throughout Western Europe during the Middle Ages, and goes on 
to show the frequency with which Virgilian phrases were used by 
English writers, particularly Aldhelm and Bede. Mr. Haber makes 
his point, though not so conclusively or so neatly as would have 
been possible by the use of better authorities. In discussing the 
mediaeval Virgil, for example, he should have leaned more heavily 
on Comparetti, perhaps less on Zappert. And for a complete state- 
ment of the Virgilian echoes in Aldhelm and Bede, two works not 
mentioned by the author are indispensable: Ewald’s fine edition 
of Aldhelm (Mon. Germ. Hist., Auct. Antiquiss., xv), with its 
exhaustive index of borrowings, and Manitius’ fundamental “Zu 
Aldhelm und Baeda,” Sitzungsb. d. Wien. Akad., cx11 (1886), 
535-634. One also would expect some reference to Plummer’s 
edition of Bede’s historical works (especially 1, liii). Other short- 
comings are found in details. At one point, in order to account 
for the clerical authorship of much Old English poetry, Mr. Haber 
makes use of Zappert’s notion that the clergy became familiar with 
vernacular poetry in taverns, to which they frequently resorted to 
officiate at weddings, christenings, and the like (p. 9). Surely we 
require no such hypothesis to explain whatever knowledge of ver- 
nacular literature was possessed by Acca, Aldhelm, Boniface, Bede, 
and many another English ecclesiastic; they probably learned their 
native songs as children. In another place, Mr. Haber states that 
Bede carried into England books from the Continent (p. 13, note) ; 
he must have misunderstood G. F. Browne, whom he cites (The 
Venerable Bede, 1919, p. 7), since Browne is well aware that evi- 
dence and probability are strongly against Bede’s ever having 
left England. 

In a brief review, it is impossible to take up singly the multitude 
of parallels that fill the largest part of Mr. Haber’s book. They 
range in extent from such verbal likenesses as that between swigedon 
ealle (Beow. 1699) and conticuere omnes (Aen. 11, 1) to detailed 
comparisons of entire episodes (as, for example, Beowulf’s arrival 
at the court of Hrothgar and Aeneas’ reception in Libya). In the 
main, these parallels are close, and their large number must estab- 
lish the probability—certainty is out of the question—that the 
Beowulf-poet knew the Aeneid and was influenced by it. 
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To the bibliography should be added, besides Ewald, Manitius, 
and Plummer, Rudolf Imelmann’s Forschungen zur altenglischen 
Poesie (Berlin, 1920), various chapters of which discuss Virgilian 
echoes in Old English poetry (see also Heusler’s strict review, 
Anzeiger fiir deutsches Altertum, xu1, 1921, 27-35). 


PuTNAM FENNELL JONES 
Unwersity of Pittsburgh 


English Writings of Richard Rolle, Hermit of Hampole. Edited 
by Horr Emity Auten. Oxford: the Clarendon Press, 1931. 
Pp. lxiv-+ 180. $2.50. 


Here is a book sure of a generous welcome, not only among 
scholars, but among all who share an interest in mysticism. The 
selections include nearly everything of importance,—the lyrics, 
several of which have already been printed by Carleton Brown, ex- 
tracts from the Psalter, the Meditations on the Passion, the three 
Epistles, and other items. Needless to say the texts are the product 
of careful study, and, we may hope, more satisfying in their Middle 
English than in the transcriptions recently published by Heseltine. 
In Miss Allen’s opinion, “ Rolle should be judged by the wise, 
modest, and often felicitous English works of later life printed in 
the present volume,” (p. xxxv). Her introduction,’ composed with- 
out the restrictions of her larger study, reveals fully the value of 
her long research and the quality of her ripened judgment. For 
example, we enjoy her remarks on the Melum: “It is a kind of 
scandal, in its barbarous Latinity and style...” (p. xxxiv). 
Considering popular ideas of mysticism now, it is significant that 
she says of Rolle, “This miraculous experience has changed his 
whole character . . .” (p. xxxv), and again: “ But, for all his ex- 
uberance, he shows on the subject of visions the scepticism of an 
intellectual,” (p. lv), and finally: “ His intellectual poise is espe- 
cially evident in his last Latin work, Emendatio Vitae, which marks 
in a sense the climax of his literary career,” (p. lvi). 

One might challenge Miss Allen’s understanding of the doctrine 
of grace when she says that “ for consistent grace he was to wait till 
in his last years he wrote the English works . . .” (p. xli), but the 
fact is that she is using the term in its general sense, and the point 
is not fully developed. One may be surprised at her reference to his 
“eager ‘modernism, ” (p. lvil, a comment that would have dis- 
mayed Rolle most of all), and contrast the observation of Heseltine: 


1 Note the material added in her letter in the Times Lit. Supplt., Sept. 
10, 1931, p. 683. 
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“No less certainly will any attempt to fit Richard Rolle’s writings 
into the scheme of ‘modern’ thought and ‘ modern’ literature 
result in failure,” (Selected Works etc., G. C. Haseltine, London, 
1930, p. xxix). We are interested to find some evidence of Rolle’s 
continued devotion to the Virgin Mary (pp. 22-24, p. 131, n. 131 ff. 
Cf. Writings Ascribed to Richard Rolle, etc., p. 90). The present 
book is described (Pref., p. v) as a “pendent” to Miss Allen’s 
longer study, and yet it is a matter for regret that here the reader 
is referred so often to the other volume for quotations from the 
separate writings. Still more unfortunate is the frequent lack of 
documentation ; but perhaps we should assume that most readers 
will possess both books. 


Smith College 


Howarp R. PatcH 


Otway and Lee: Biography from a Baroque Age. By RoswELL 
Gray Ham. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1931. 
Pp. xiv + 250. $3.00. 


It is a question, suggests Professor Ham, “ whether we have not 
lost something of value by our rejection of heroic and sentimental 
tragedy.” The answer, he thinks, lies “in the men themselves and 
in the conditions that gave rise to their style.” So he selects Otway 
and Lee as typical: “‘ between them they tell almost the whole 
story” and “explain the salient characteristics of Restoration 
tragedy.” Rightly or wrongly, though Mr. Ham’s argument does 
not take this direction, it seems possible that a romantic revolution 
may mark the next epoch of Western letters. If it succeeds there 
is no predicting the fate of drama. The very nature of drama is 
anti-romantic. Since its essential medium is the actor, romantic 
departures from reality outrage the dignity of humanity before our 
very eyes. If great drama is to survive in a romantic age it must 
compensate, as Shakespeare’s did, for its violation of the realism 
of events, by finding a deeper realism in human nature and by 
expressing faithfully the facts of the inner life. It is incredible 
that the empty romanticism of nineteenth-century drama can ever 
interest thoughtful men again except in opera. But the equivalent 
distortion of nature by the expressionists, though it be with the 
purpose of discovering the deeper reality and however it may suc- 
ceed in the other arts, fails in drama because the drama’s medium 
is directly nature, the living voice and flesh of the actor. If the 
drama’s salvation lies along the way of expressionism we shall have 
a new art in which décor will be supreme and the actor a puppet if 
not a nonentity. As for the romantic drama of the past, it is not to 
be weighed in the scales of modern realism or naturalism; but it 
can not, in a post-realistic era, avoid the test of fidelity, at most to 
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unchanging aspects of human character, at least to the transient 
ideals of its own age. 

To apply this test to Restoration tragedy is, I take it, the pur- 
pose of Mr. Ham’s valuable book. The method, highly original, 
is to set forth the relation of Otway and Lee to their age, partly 
through parallel biographies, partly by quoting a great deal of 
Restoration opinion about them, and partly by the author’s remark- 
able talent for selection and association both within and among 
the various fields of Restoration activity, political, philosophical, 
and artistic. Much is made of their relations with noble patrons, 
and much of the influence of the cult of Hobbes on both patrons 
and dramatists. The mass of quotation is admirably marshalled; 
much of it comes from prologues, epilogues, and dedicatory epistles, 
as well as from sources less directly connected with plays. That 
Otway and Lee were in their way as faithful to the temper of their 
times as Etherege and Congreve were in theirs, Mr. Ham makes 
perfectly clear. “The huge dome of St. Paul’s, as well as the 
grandiloquence which reverberated beneath it, the vast embellished 
canvases of Rubens, the rhetoric and creaking machinery of Lee 
were all part and parcel of the same tendency.” 

The interesting question of foreign vs. native influence is dis- 
criminatingly handled. Mr. Ham attaches great importance to the 
baroque French novels of the mid-century, but he does not deny the 
continuity of the English drama. The temper of the age seems to 
him the most important factor: “one has the feeling of watching 
an experiment in biology, to such an extent did the age of Charles 
II predetermine the growth of poets.” Otway and Lee were both 
stimulated to their highest achievements by politics as well as 
poverty. Lee, Mr. Ham thinks, was over-stimulated: “to com- 
bine thought and Restoration tragedy was questionable for anyone; 
for Lee it was madness; ” and it actually drove him to Bedlam. 
Venice Preserved was the product, not only of Otway, “but of a 
generation whose nerves were either overslack or overtense, rarely 
in repose.” 

It is not too much to say that Mr. Ham has given us an unusually 
illuminating study. Here and there of course one takes exception 
to a detail, such as the conclusion that because “ formal elocution 
ruled the stage ” the decline of tragedy inevitably ensued. Better- 
ton was a very versatile artist, eminent in comedy as well as in 
tragedy. Much of Mr. Ham’s evidence is probably more applicable 
to the interval between his death and Garrick’s début. The 
Restoration stage, while doubtless rhetorical compared with ours, 
could not have suffered very seriously from the dead hand of 
formalism or tradition. Betterton and his associates knew nothing 
save by hearsay of the theatre before the Wars. At any rate it 
seems doubtful that we partly owe “the Congreves and Far- 
quhars” to a freer development of the actor’s comic art, although 
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Mr. Ham’s analysis of the methods of the tragedians and his con- 
trast of our stage with theirs are cogent. It is regrettable that he 
is touched, even slightly, with the current plague of popular biogra- 
phy, for he sometimes strains for an effect, gives too much 
credence to gossip, or points up a scene with a striking but un- 
authenticated detail. A performance, for example, at Oxford by 
the Duke’s Company while Otway was in residence, is over-em- 
_[e and conjecturally set forth as a turning-point in the poet’s 

e. 

But such blemishes will not obscure for scholars the merit of Mr. 
Ham/’s penetrating studies; and for the most part the text is fully 
documented. The reader who does not consult the footnotes, which 
are grouped in an appendix, may fail to appreciate from Mr. Ham’s 
modest citations the extent of his original contribution of fact as 
well as theory, though in his preface he draws general attention to 
this with a sharp note on Mr. Summers’s edition of Otway. 


HAZELTON SPENCER 
The Johns Hopkins University 


The Grumbler. An Adaptation by OLIvER GoLpsmiTH. With 
introduction and notes by ALicE I. Perry Woop. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1931. Pp. xx + 33. $1.50. 


On May 8, 1773, Oliver Goldsmith’s one-act farce, The Grumbler, 
had its first, and apparently sole, public performance. It was one 
of several brief after-pieces following King Lear at a Covent- 
Garden benefit for the comedian, Quick, to whom Goldsmith felt 
indebted for his success in establishing Tony Lumpkin as a stage 
favorite. Two years later, Sheridan similarly wrote his farce, St. 
Patrick’s Day, for the benefit performance of Clinch, whose sub- 
stitution for Lee as Sir Lucius O’Trigger contributed much to 
the delayed triumph of The Rivals. Sheridan’s farce had occasional 
stage-revival for some decades and has been frequently reprinted, 
but Goldsmith’s earlier farce, of which Sir James Prior printed a 
scene in 1837, is only now made fully available. Professor Wood’s 
attractive edition reproduces the Huntington Library manuscript 
of The Grumbler, together with clear and sufficient critical com- 
mentary, appropriate portraits of Goldsmith and Quick, and the 
first-night playbill. Thus, for the first time, Goldsmith’s and 
Sheridan’s respective thank-offerings to their friendly comedians 
invite full comparison, to the evident disadvantage of Goldsmith. 
Goldsmith’s editor, indeed, does not bring Sheridan into her picture, 
but characterizes The Grumbler independently as “a slight farce, 
hack work, a carelessly written adaptation of others’ material,” 
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though she adds that “it bears here and there the marks of Gold- 
smith’s irrepressible dramatic genius.” Few and furtive, however, 
are the marks of more than theatrical mediocrity in this abbreviated 
adaptation of Sedley’s Grumbler, itself an attempted English adap- 
tation from the French stage which waited more than half a century 
after Sedley’s death for production with still further alterations at 
Drury Lane, in 1754. That Goldsmith’s piece is borrowed—a poor 
thing, but not his own—would be dubious defense against the 
crudity of the opening exposition, the fortuitous entrance of various 
characters, the lack of vital characterization, and the final curtain- 
tag which points the moral according to the conventions of the 
very sentimental comedy against which the real Goldsmith was in 
revolt. Despite some gains in dramatic compression and in minor 
matters properly noted by the editor, The Grumbler may be said 
to fulfil forebodings rather than to satisfy curiosity. The words 
of Prior, who himself published a part because it “ has never been 
printed nor is likely to be,” have long sounded ominous, though 
they have not proved literally prophetic. Professor Wood’s edition 
adds definitely to scholarly knowledge of Goldsmith as a theatrical 
hack-writer and confirms the general verdict that Goldsmith, as 
dramatist, lives by virtue of one play and some scenes of another— 
not The Grumbler. 


Yale University 


GrorcEe H. NETTLETON 


A Poetical Rhapsody. Edited by Hyper E. Rotiins. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1931. Vol. 1. Pp. 364. $4.00. 


The Poems of Sidney Godolphin. Edited by Wit1t1amM DicHrTon, 
with a Preface by JoHN Drinkwater. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press, 1931. Pp. xliii+ 78. $3.50. 


Johannes Secundus: His Life, Work, and Influence on English 
Iiterature. By Doucatt Crane. Beitrige zur Englischen 
Philologie, Heft xvi. Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1931. Pp. 96. 
M. 6. 


Professor Rollins is assuredly the editor-general of his age. To 
his long list of publications he has now added the last of the Eliza- 
bethan miscellanies, in a page-for-page and line-for-line reprint of 
the first edition of 1602; poems added in the several later editions 
are included. An introduction and notes are reserved for a second 
volume. It is superfluous to praise either the work of the Harvard 
Press or the accuracy and thoroughness of Mr. Rollins’s editing. 
Reading his texts one has the consciousness of being in Abraham’s 
bosom. 
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There is no room here of course for critical comment on the 
miscellany itself. Like its predecessors it is very uneven. Glancing 
back at Tottel and its offspring one finds in Davison’s collection 
the old motives of the courtly makers gone to seed; lovers are 
still sighing and burning and clinging and yearning, and, though 
death is often desired, the prayers are unhappily not heard. But 
there are obvious signs of changes in taste. There is relatively 
little of the moralizing which ballasted most of the earlier miscel- 
lanies, and instead we have numerous madrigals and epigrams. 

This miscellany, we may remember, differs from others in that 
much of it was gathered from unpublished writings which would be 
otherwise unknown. It contains some genuine poetry and a good 
deal of charming verse. Older and younger generations are repre- 
sented by such names as Sidney, Watson, Spenser, Constable, 
Campion, Sir John Davies, and, above the low lutes of love com- 
plaining, there is the surge and thunder of The Lie. Altogether 
the book is of great interest to the Elizabethan student, and we 
may look forward to Mr. Rollins’s second volume for discussion of 
some difficult questions of authorship. 

Sidney Godolphin, one of the most attractive personalities of his 
age, is just good enough as a poet to deserve a more independent 
status than that afforded by inclusion in Mr. Saintsbury’s Minor 
Caroline Poets. This little volume, very competently edited, is a 
worthy addition to the handsome Tudor and Stuart Library. It 
gives, one may suppose, a definitive text; one lyric is printed for 
the first time, from the MS. owned by Mr. Drinkwater. 

Although Godolphin’s poetic reputation rests mainly on a few 
lyrics of “high and exquisite grace,” his Virgilian translation 
bulks large in his small output, and presents a problem which 
doubtless cannot be settled. Mr. Dighton defines the problem 
clearly. The Passion of Dido for Aineas was published in 1658, 
as “translated by Edmund Waller and Sidney Godolphin.” In 
the 1664 edition of Waller’s poems I]. 455-585 are ascribed to him; 
the remaining 114 lines have not been claimed for either. Mr. 
Dighton apparently inclines to the view that Godolphin “ translated 
the whole, and that Waller in preparing the poem for publication 
reworked the middle section to such an extent that he considered it 
his own.” Waller’s work is said to have been done in 1657. In 
any case, as Mr. Dighton says, either Godolphin’s handling of the 
couplet was very nearly equal to Waller’s, or Waller’s reworking .of 
the whole poem was considerable. It is, one may observe, a most 
interesting study in the transition from post-Elizabethan to Augus- 
tan style to compare Fanshawe’s version of the fourth bopk (done 
ca. 1639-40, published 1648) with the Godolphin-Waller version. 
Fanshawe at his best is very fine, as Mr. Mackail has shown. He 
writes in the Spenserian stanza, Godolphin (or Waller) in a fairly 
regular couplet. Everywhere we have the contrast between uncer- 
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tain force, a constantly metaphorical and sometimes conceited style, 
and the smooth rotundity of Augustan rhetoric. There is room 
for only one example, which shows Fanshawe in his mood of sober 
literalness rather than Chapmanesque vigor. Coniugium vocat, hoc 
praetexit nomine culpam Fanshawe renders “ She calls it wedlock, 
gives her fault an honest name.” The Godolphin-Waller version 
prefers the grandeur of generality: 


But doeth excuse it with Chast Hymens name 
and lives exposd a theame to various fame. 


The writings of many modern Latinists and their influence on 
English literature are relatively unfamiliar ground, though Johan- 
nes Secundus has received some attention of late years through a 
reprint of Stanley’s translation of the Basia and Mr. F. A. Wright’s 
edition and translation of the love poems. Mr. Crane, after a 
survey of the poet’s life and work, gives thirty pages to a study of 
imitations and echoes in English poetry up to about 1648. It is 
difficult, often impossible, to isolate the influence of Secundus, for 
his themes and motives were mostly familiar in ancient poets and 
in modern French and Italian. Mr. Crane recognizes the difficulty 
and does not make excessive claims. 


BusH 
University of Minnesota 


Aufrisz der deutschen Literaturgeschichte nach neueren Gesichts- 
punkten, in Verbindung mit E. Ermatinger, P. Merker, G. 
Miiller, H. Naumann, Fr. Neumann, H. Pongs, Fr. Strich und 
K. Vietor herausgegeben von H. A. Korrr und W. LinpEn. 
Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1931. Cloth, RM. 6.80. 


The material presented in this Aufrisz has been known for some 
time, since it was first published in article form in the Zeitschrift 
fiir Deutschkunde. The idea of combining these articles in a book 
is very fortunate, the more so since, in spite of the great number 
of contributors, a rather surprising uniformity of view-point has 
been reached. This result is to be explained by the principles applied 
in this survey which are thoroughly modern and based on most re- 
cent research in which a number of the contributors took a leading 
part. The use of modern terminology is responsible for the fact that 
such a wealth of material could be concentrated on a little more than 
200 pages. Here lies the great value of the book as well as its 
limitation. The scholar and the advanced student of German 
literature are helped by this condensation to visualize a wide area 
perhaps in one expressive concept, which in its turn is almost 
indispensable for any real advance in the attempt of codrdinating 
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the various expressions of the German mind in a history of German 
culture. To make this condensation possible the authors dispensed 
as far as practicable with all the detail not directly contributing to 
the elucidation of literary ideas and forms. Thus the acquaintance 
with, or at least, the supplementation of biographies, synopses, 
facts and tendencies of political and cultural history are in general 
taken for granted. For the main value of the book lies in that 
it consistently, although with varying emphasis, relates the pro- 
ducts of literature to their philosophical, social, political, and 
economic background. The limitation of the book is, therefore, 
that it presupposes a thorough knowledge of facts as well as of 
recent studies in literary history. On the other hand, it is liable 
to serve as a reformer wherever literature is still treated from a 
merely philological point of view. 

It is only natural that in such a survey the reader finds himself 
at variance with the authors; e. g., Minna von Barnhelm deserves 
in my opinion a more philosophical interpretation and classifica- 
tion; the unfortunate isolation of Grillparzer has already been 
criticized elsewhere; impressionism cannot be satisfactorily inter- 
preted as schwelgerisches Sich-zu-Tode-Bliihen der biirgerlichen 
Kunst; its diffusion also has a positive function in the preparation 
of a more organic conception of the universe. I should have appre- 
ciated a short summary of the entire development, on which the 
authors might have been able to agree. 

This little criticism is, however, in no way meant to detract from 


the high scholastic and pedagogical value of this book. I hope a 
third edition will follow the second as closely as the second one 
followed the first. 


F. W. KavFMANN 
Smith College 


Deutsche Literatur. Sammlung literarischer Kunst- und Kultur- 
denkmiler in Entwickelungsrethen. Romantik. Band 3 and 

16. Bearbeitet von ANDREAS MiuEr. Band 4. Herausgege- 

ben von Pavt KiuckHoun. Leipzig: Philipp Reclam jun. 

_ 1930. Band 3, 227 S., Band 4, 335 S., Band 16, 263 S. M. 7%. 


These three volumes follow the admirable plan adopted in the 
preceding volumes (See MLN., Feb. 1931), which means that so 
far as form, make-up, and contents are concerned, the high standard 
initially set has been respected. When the task of bringing out 250 
volumes of this nature was announced, the alien could hardly re- 
frain from asking: is it possible? Now that he sees that the so-and- 
so-many year plan is bound to be an unqualified success, he can 
hardly refrain from asking: how was it possible? 

Volume 3, Die Kunstanschauung der Friithromantik, contains 
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selections, made on the basis of discriminating strategy, from the 
works of Novalis, Schelling, Wackenroder, Tieck, Bernhardi, and 
the Schlegels. If we wonder why August Ferdinand Bernhardi 
was honored with space when only six lines by him are included, 
we may turn to the Notes, find the reason, and still wonder a little, 
since the two Bernhardi sentences touch on so familiar a theme as 
the relation of the finite to the infinite in art. But there is no use 
to waste space on such little issues: the material added by the 
Editor, Andreas Miiller, is at once sensible and sharp. Any reader 
can be quite grateful for the proof given here that Friedrich 
Schlegel was thoroughly familiar with Goethe’s Ur-Meister and 
quite capable of passing judgment on it. The editors throughout 
have wisely confined themselves to recent years, with negligible 
exceptions, in their bibliographical compilations. A general “ Out- 
line of German Romanticism ” that would bring the bibliography 
up to date would be a valuable manual. 

Volume 4, Lebenskunst, represents on the textual side Schleier- 
macher, Gentz, Solger, Dorothea Schlegel, F. H. Jacobi, Steffens, 
and the seven writers included in Volume 3. Although Kluckhohn 
in his Introduction overlaps Andreas Miiller on several points, his 
is a model of critical appreciation. It is unlikely that we can find 
anywhere else more light within the confines of ten pages. The 
term “ Lebenskunst ” is taken from Fr. Schlegel’s discussion of 
Wilhelm Meister. When one reads this “ Einfihrung,” which is 
heavily loaded down with quotations from the originals, one can 
only wonder why there is so much talk now about “The Good 
Life ” and “ The New Humanism,” when the German Romanticists 
fully, ably, and charitably covered the whole ground and both 
fields a hundred and twenty-five years ago. Kluckhohn, of course, 
made himself thoroughly capable of handling this material when 
he published (1922) his Die Auffassung der Liebe in der Litera- 
tur des 18. Jahrhunderts and in der deutschen Romantik. He 
proves in this volume, to the satisfaction of anyone who can read 
with reasonable intelligence, that the old Romanticists, despite 
Lucinde, apologies for Lucinde, and all the rest, had a moral idea in 
mind when they were seemingly indulging in subjective levity. 

Volume 16, Neue Wege der Erzéihlung, contains four of Kleist’s 
short stories, Brentano’s Chronika eines fahrenden Schiilers, and 
the Nachtwachen of Bonaventura. Brentano’s story is a reprint of 
the original version, with plain errors corrected (why not, especially 
when we have the wrong writing in the Notes?), and everything 
that can be done for Kleist is done here. The real interest of this 
volume, however, centres on and around the Nachtwachen, which 
the present writer has regarded, for a quarter of a century, as one 
of the really great creative works of the period and the school. As 
to the authorship of the Nachtwachen, Miiller gives all the evidence 
in favor of Schelling, Hoffmann, Jean Paul, Wetzel (for whom he 
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votes), and Clemens Brentano. One thing, to this writer, is certain: 
Despite E. Frank’s heroic efforts, Brentano did not write the 
Nachtwachen. However it may be, we have this rare specimen of 
creative writing before us now in good, clear type; and we have all 
the argument about the parentage of the orphan. Miiller’s notes 
are in truth unusually full. Was it really necessary to inform the 
happy owner of these volumes that Goethe published Faust, ein 
Fragment in 1790? But when scholars such as those who are back 
of this magnificent enterprise swear to leave nothing undone they 
also commit themselves to the ideal of taking nothing for granted. 


ALLEN W. PoRTERFIELD 
West Virginia University 


The Dramas of Heinrich von Kleist: A Biographical and Critical 
Study. By JoHn C. BLranxenacet. Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1931. Pp. 261. $3.00 


German literary criticism in the nineteenth century goes on apace ; 
that is, it goes on “ apace ” as Shakespeare used the word, meaning 
fast, not as Chaucer used it meaning slow. ‘Two years ago Professor 
Walter Silz published his Harly German Romanticism: Its Foun- 
ders and Heinrich von Kleist. In this good and neat study of 
Romanticism, with its copious quotations from the German, Dr. 
Silz concluded that when German Romanticism shall have been 
fulfilled and its visions rounded out into achievement, the name of 
Kleist will be seen emblazoned along with that of Friedrich Schle- 
gel as a founder of the movement. Professor Blankenagel con- 
cludes: “ Kleist is too complex to permit of classification asa... 
romanticist, or even as a romanticist with certain reservations .. . 
Kleist may be regarded as a bridge leading from classicism and 
romanticism to modern psychological realism.” 

Is the battle on then between Cambridge and Delaware? No, 
rather between the perceptual and conceptual sense of Silz and 
Blankenagel. Each is right for each is sincere. Each admits that 
Kleist saw life from an angle of his own. How then, on the basis 
of the very theory of probability, could we expect these two scholars 
to see the same Kleist, the same Kleist who was much more depres- 
sed than was necessary when he read in Kant that simple stuff 
about the inability of any two people to see the same thing since 
each sees it with his own eyes? It is not a question regarding the 
rightness of Blankenagel but of his uprightness; and of this there 
seems no shadow of doubt. He has worked hard on his book, 
reasoned cleanly, written clearly, and written well within the book’s 
limitations. These it has and Dr. Blankenagel confines himself 
within them, which is all that even Kleist himself could have asked. 
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The book is written exclusively in English and with successful 
attention to style; apart from the German titles of Kleist’s works 
there is no German. The style is good; it is only a pity that the 
word “ outstanding ” is used so frequently; this is a concession to 
the salesman; the word was used, two decades ago, solely in con- 
nection with a lease or a debt; it is an overworked cliché. The 
word “ eruptive ” occurs also with singular frequency, but the word 
suits Kleist. The study is bound to be a wholesome boon to our 
admired colleagues in all English departments who are becoming 
more and more monolingual. Whether they are taking their cue 
from the French, or whether they feel that English is marked out by 
Fate and Fortune to become the world language is not clear, but the 
number of English Professors who can read without exasperation 
more than one language is becoming smaller and smaller. 

Professor Blankenagel tells us in his foreword that he wrote the 
book because we have “large volumes in English on other German 
dramatists such as Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, Grillparzer, Hebbel, 
Hauptmann, and Sudermann,” and that therefore we should have 
one on Kleist in English. If he will inform the present writer where 
the large volumes on Lessing, Hauptmann, and Sudermann are to 
be found he will greatly accommodate and oblige. Books must be 
more plentiful in Delaware than they are in Morgantown. 

One of the drawbacks in being a Professor of German in this 
country is the relatively limited number of themes on which it 
would pay to write a book. In the case of Kleist, the man with 
deepseated interest has the choice: He may do what Blankenagel 
has done, or he may translate one of the magnificent volumes on 
Kleist that have already appeared in Germany. The latter—truth to 
tell—may be the more useful occupation even though one’s col- 
leagues set one down then as a mere transmitter as opposed to a 
dynamo. Had Blankenagel done Friedrich Braig’s Kleist (1927) 
into English and brought it out—in honor of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of Kleist’s birth, it would have been much more 
than a gesture with a publisher’s check attached. Braig’s treatise, 
incidentally, is nearly five times as large as Blankenagel’s. But 
each man for his own taste and his own opinion. 1929: Kleist was 
a founder of the Romantic School; 1931: Kleist is no Romanticist 
at all. 

The biographical sketch of thirty-two pages is just about a 
model of condensation. What a life! There are German “ author- 
ities,’ Eduard Engel in his Goethe is one of the most recent, who 
contend that had Goethe only been kindlier to Kleist in Weimar, 
Kleist might have come to take the place of Schiller in Goethe’s 
life. No man knows or can know about this. Kleist a genius? 
A high-grade one, but there was more than one thing wrong with 
him, and Goethe had a habit of condoning only one weakness at a 
time. 
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It is a good wind that blows nobody ill. This book is going to 
make it harder than ever to give the established course on Nine- 
teenth Century German Drama, for Blankenagel has given Kleist’s 
dramatic plots with such detail, precision, and suggestiveness that 
the sole way in which it will henceforth be possible to keep the 
student from reading them rather than the original will be to 
demand that the report be written in German, or the oral account 
be made in German. But these plot analyses will be of immense 
help in departments of comparative literature. 

The paragraphing of the book is German and therefore bad. Why 
have these interminable paragraphs running through pages simply 
because the Germans do it that way when the clarity, appearance, 
and even sprightliness of the study would have been greatly in- 
creased by breaking them up? The book has a 36-line page. There 
is not a case or place in it where even one full-page paragraph was 
justified. There is a bibliography of sixteen pages of titles. There 
is no index and none was needed; for all the proper names in it 
could be corralled on to one page. The book is solidly about Kleist. 
It is misleading to speak at length about the way Kleist “ trans- 
lated ” Moliére in the Amphitryon, though the initiated will under- 
stand the use. Adolf Menzel should never have been referred to 
as “an artist ” (p. 126): He was certainly big enough as an artist 
to demand a more definite article. It is pleasing to read a scholar 
who admits, even shows, that Kleist was a profound student neither 
of source documents nor of source philosophy. How could he have 
been when he wasted seven years in the army and about six years 
floundering around in despair preparing to assassinate some 
emperor or commit suicide? 

Blankenagel has given some interesting data regarding the 
number of times Die Hermannsschlacht was performed in 1914 as 
opposed to the number of performances in 1916 and 1917, and he 
is quite right in saying that it “can come into its own on the stage 
only in times of national crisis.” One of the writer’s students once 
queried, with more agony than elegance, “Was this thing ever 
played on the stage in Germany?” The most stimulating section 
of the book deals with the réle emotions played on the stage of 
Kleist’s heart. 

ALLEN W. PorTERFIELD 

West Virginia University 


Bayle The Sceptic. By Howarp Rostnson. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1931. Pp. x + 334. 
The present detailed survey of Pierre Bayle’s life, opinions, and 


influence was undertaken by a Bayle enthusiast whose object was 
to popularize Bayle’s ideas in English-speaking countries. There 
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is as yet no biography available for English readers of the founder 
of modern rationalism, and Bayle The Sceptic by Professor Robin- 
son opportunely fills a certain need. In the preface the reader is 
warned to think of this study “ not as a learned dissertation but a 
vital portrait.” In his endeavor to save Bayle from human ingrati- 
tude and to reinstate him in the position to which he is entitled, 
R. gratuitously assumes that Bayle’s “ supreme disregard for fame 
hardly warrants a continued ignorance of his place as the precursor 
of the eighteenth century ” and that Bayle “ deserves remeasure- 
ment.” French and English critics have uniformly considered 
Bayle as a forerunner of the eighteenth century, and in this respect 
R.’s reappraisal of the philosopher of Rotterdam does not materially 
modify their previous rating and interpretation. 

In telling appreciatively of Bayle’s militant career the new 
biographer did well to avail himself of Desmaizeaux’ first and still 
authoritative life of Bayle; yet in an attempt at presenting a vital 
portrait of Bayle it is unfortunate that he scarcely made use first 
hand, at least, of Bayle’s Correspondance, Lettres a sa famille, 
and Marais’ precious Mémoires. Throughout the book R. has sum- 
marized some of Bayle’s writings, often quoting generously from 
them in English. Sometimes the quotations are not given in full: 
for instance, the author omits (p. 21) two lines and gives as 
Bayle’s own words two lines which are a translation from Pliny 
and which properly appear in italics in the French text; again 
quotations from Voltaire should read, (p. 290) Je vais le consulter 
and Bayle enseigne a douter, (p. 293) opinions infectées. 

Bayle’s rationalistic views are justly given due prominence and 
receive, in fact, an elaborate treatment, but, notwithstanding R.’s 
efforts at historical thoroughness, the student of Bayle will have 
to turn to Delvolvé’s admirable study for a more critical and original 
discussion of Bayle’s ideas. R. argues on the mysterious authorship 
of the Avis aux réfugiés, but he adds no new light on this much- 
debated question, which remains as ever en suspens. The Annet- 
Bayle influence on Voltaire’s Saiil, also touched upon, has been 
explained recently by Professor Torrey. With insufficient data per- 
haps for its validity, R. advances the opinion that Bayle “ showed 
the way in the abundant use Voltaire, Montesquieu, and their con- 
temporaries made of China, Persia and Japan for purposes of 
invidious comparison with so-called Christian Europe.” 

More at length than is usually found in other books R. has 
reviewed Bayle’s influence in Germany, England, and France. 
Undoubtedly Bayle’s share in the propagation of rationalistic ideas 
in Europe in the eighteenth century is far-reaching and still 
remains to be studied definitely. Bayle’s influence on the mind of 
Frederick the Great R. considers “ powerful”; he questions the 
connection between Bayle and the English deists, Toland, Collins, 
and Tindal; he sees a close relationship between Bayle and Shaftes- 
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bury and an influence of Bayle on Mandeville, while Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall has “ indubitable Baylian ear-marks.” In France 
the Baylian atmosphere is incontestable, but it is obvious after 
reading R.’s comments that Bayle’s influence on Voltaire and the 
Encyclopedists needs further investigation in order to be deter- 
mined with accuracy. The bibliography of Bayle’s works is appre- 
ciably more complete “ than any that has been attempted hitherto.” 
However, to the list of works on Bayle the following should be 
added: Lacoste, Bayle, Nouvelliste et critique littéraire (this 
volume includes a new edition of Bayle’s Harangue de Mr. le Duc 
de Luxembourg @ ses juges); Tilley, The Decline of the Age of 
Louis XIV, and studies by Lanson and Ascoli. 


University of North Dakota Henry E. Haxo 


An Investigation into the Character of Jonathan Swift. By C. 
Van Doorn. Amsterdam: Swets & Zeitlinger, 1931. Pp. 152. 


The title of this volume is misleading. Instead of an investiga- 
tion into Swift’s character, we find an attempt to fit Swift into 
the various character-types set up by Professors Heymans and 
Wiersma as a result of their study of 2523 case histories furnished 
by a questionnaire to three thousand Dutch physicians. The types 


deduced from this “sehr gemischte Gesellschaft,” and based upon 
ninety questions, prove to be the nervous, the sentimental, the 
sanguine, the phlegmatic,.the choleric, the passionate, and the 
amorphous. With the aid of formulae, tables, and lines traversing 
a cube of reference, Dr. Van Doorn proceeds to grade Swift’s stand- 
ing in each group. The effect is to make Swift a footnote to an 
article by Dr. Heymans in a journal of psychology. 

Even when the conclusion is sound (although always trite), the 
writer owes nothing to his circuitous comparisons with Heymans’ 
types. The reader is frequently reminded of the Academy of 
Lagado. Question No. 71, “ Does the subject prefer outdoor or in- 
door recreations?”, is answered by a profusion of references to 
prove that Swift frequented coffee-houses, offset by references to 
his “seclusive habits.” No. 76, “Is the subject an enthusiastic 
collector? ”, reveals that Swift wrote to Stella, “I am resolved 
to bring over a great deal of china. I loved it mightily today. ... 
We sauntered at china-shops and booksellers.” No. 77 suggests new 
approaches to Swift: “Is the subject an anarchist, socialist, theoso- 
phist, vegetarian, teetdtaler, or a partisan of ‘ Kollewijnschen 
Rechtschreibung ’ ? ” 

The recklessness with which Dr. Van Doorn uses his material 
appears on every page. Mrs. Pilkington’s “ Memoirs (1748) which 
bear the stamp of truthfulness,” and the amazing statement, “In 
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1727 appeared ‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ ” are characteristic samples of 
error. 

Dr. Van Doorn would seem to have been led into this investiga- 
tion by a private interest in Heymans’ classification of character 
rather than by a knowledge of Swift. It is to be regretted that 
the results were not kept private. The volume, unfortunately, will 
find its ways into bibliographies, and students of Swift who use it 


will waste their time. 
. Dartmouth College WILLIAM ALFRED Eppy 


An Old Icelandic Medical Miscellany. Edited by HENNING Lar- 
sEN. MS Royal Irish Academy 23 D 43 with Supplement 
from MS Trinity College (Dublin) L -2- 2%. Utgitt for 
Nansens Fond, Oslo: Jacob Dybvad (Det norske videnskaps- 
akademi i Oslo), 1931. 


In the words of the editor, “ the manuscript Royal Irish Academy 
23 D 43 is the most important Icelandic medical document pre- 
served from the middle ages.” Not only does it contain almost all 
that is found elsewhere in old Scandinavian manuscripts of medical 
lore, but a good deal more. The work is thus of no small interest to 
students of medical history and culture in general. But it is not 
only a storehouse of information to medical men, pharmacologists, 
and botanists, for the Icelandic lexicographer will find it well 
worth while to run through its pages. 

The edition has all the appearances of being carried out with great 
care and circumspection. A faithful letter by letter reproduction 
has been aimed at. The introduction gives first a general descrip- 
ticn of the manuscript with a discussion of the peculiarities of the 
various scribes. This material enables the editor to fix the time of 
the MS. as the late 15th cent. and the place as Iceland. But, 
being translated or written after Norwegian and Danish originals, 
the MS. abounds in more or less assimilated loanwords from Nor- 
wegian and Danish. 

The rest of the introduction is devoted to a minute comparison 
of our MS. with its sources or other available parallels. The text is 
followed by an English translation and a very full glossary where 
new or non-Icelandic words are marked with a dagger. 

The editor’s task has not been easy, for the text makes tough 
reading due to its highly technical subject matter. It is no wonder, 
then, that there are still to be found a few words in the Glossary 
with which the editor has not been able to do anything, or that 
some of his identifications may be open to doubt. I hope to be able 
to eg out some examples of this elsewhere. 

it is, one has far greater reason to admire and be thankful for 
the excellent work done. 


STEFAN EINARSSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 


